


















































THOMSON | 


“Colt’s Armory” and “Laureate” 
Printing Presses 





Colt’s Armory Printing Press Laureate Printing Press 
14x22 inside chase 14x22 inside chase 


ELECIRIC DIE-HEATERS 





Made for any size and style of Platen Press. Sizes 8x11” up to 16x22’ in area. 





Thomson- National Press Company, Inc. 


343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Home Office and Factory: Franklin, Mass. 
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Rollers 


ELIMINATE ROLLER CHANGES 
WHEN WEATHER CHANGES 
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Ideal Typographic Rollers 


Here’s a roller simply unsur- 
passed for ductor and distributor 
use, and in form position with 
rubber type. They absolutely do 
away with special summer or win- 
ter rollers. They’re positively 
guaranteed not to melt, shrink or 
swell under any conditions of 
service on any press, at any speed. 
Inks, pigments, or cleaning fluids 
do not affect them. Dark colors 
remove quickly leaving no trace. 
Need no aging or special treat- 
ment. Don’t deteriorate or need 
attention when not in use. Ideal 
Typographs come true, stay true, 
thus saving time because resetting 
is unnecessary. Ask for our book- 
let NOW. 


Graphic Rollers 


Are guaranteed not to melt. The 
importance during summer 
months of being equipped with 
rollers that will not melt is obvi- 
ous. With Graphics, under any 
weather conditions, at any speed 
there is no danger even of exces- 
sive softening! They are far 
ahead for form position with 
Ideal Typograph ductors or dis- 
tributors. Excellent also for com- 
plete job-press roller equipment. 
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The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. 
maintains a very complete labora- 
tory and will be pleased to co- 
operate with printers in working 
out any special roller or printing 
problems they may have. 





Our Products Are Fully Protected by United States Patents 


Sole Selling Agents 


The International Printing Ink 
Corporation 


Successor to 
The Ault & Wiborg Company » Philip Ruxton, Inc. 
The Queen City Printing Ink Company 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices and Plant No.1 Plant No. 2, 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 


2512 W. 24th St., Chicago, III. Long Island City, New York 
102-HM 
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must HAVE THIS JOB-:. | * 


When your customer makes you 


DAY A FT FR jump hurdles on delivery—that’s 


where the Chandler & Price Platen 


TO MO R ROW Press shines. Its quick “getaway” 


| ae ae | | 


without tedious make-ready and in. 
tricate adjustments—its easy adapt- 
ability to all kinds of work—its 
simple operation with minimum 
spoilage—all help you to keep 
promises on those “hurry-up” jobs 
that mean so much in keeping your 
customers satisfied. 

For steady service and 
sure profits on 60 to 75 
per cent of your run-of- 
the-hook work you need 
C & P Platen Presses. 
Made in four standard 
sizes—8/ x 12//—10” x 15” 
—12” x 18/”—14%" x 22”, 











Write for details 


and prices. 





C&P toxis’” NEW SERIES PRESS 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


C & P PRINTING PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO U.S.A. 
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The GraphiceArts Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the executives 
and craftsmen of these industries. 


43,000 copies distributed this month 
Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 1560 


Vor. II JUNE, 1930 No. 6 














A Voice From Abroad 


The Process Engraver’s Monthly of Lon- 
don, England, the official organ of the 
Federation of British Master Process En- 
gravers, pays the following tribute to THE 
GrapHic Arts MontHiy in the April 
issue: 


THe Grapuic Arts MontHLy which 
claims to be the “World’s Most Widely 
Circulated Printing Magazine,” is a most 
fascinatingly interesting publication for 
every one interested in the graphic arts. 


The great variety of subjects discussed, 
nearly all by authorities in their particular 
branch, and the underlying incentive to be 
ready to rise to the height of his ability, by 
all connected with the craft, together with 
the technical information contained in its 
64 pages, makes this one of the greatly to be 
desired monthlies that are issued for the 
graphic arts craft. 
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By ERNEST ELMO CALKINS 
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Ernest Elmo Calkins 


——10». 


The author of this article, Ernest Elmo 
Calkins, is a printer who has reached 
the top of the ladder in the advertis- 
ing world. For years he has been con- 
sidered a leader among advertising 
counsellors the country over. The 
article appeared in the March issue of 
“The Review of Reviews’’ and we 
reprint it by permission of The Review 
of Reviews Corporation. It is one of 
the most timely articles on the subject. 
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hy prosperity which these United 
States have enjoyed for some time 
might be described by a very simple 
formula. In a certain office the book- 
keeper owed the stenographer two 
cents. The stenographer owed the 
ofice boy two cents, and the office 
boy owed the bookkeeper two cents. 
One day the bookkeeper finding a 
penny in his pocket passed it to the 
stenographer discharging half his in- 
debtedness. The stenographer passed 
it to the office boy who paid it to 
the bookkeeper, who sent it around 
the circle again. Thus each of the 
three became solvent and the book- 
keeper had his original capital. 
That's it, money in active circula- 
tion, the small money of small people, 
but lots of them. Static wealth means 
nothing. Factories and goods, stocks 
and bonds, are not prosperity. Busi- 


ness is exchange of commodities for 
money, and then spending that money 
for other commodities. You pass up a 
shine and Tony does not get your 
ten cents. Others do the same, and 
Tony cannot buy the radio he has set 
his heart on. The electrical dealer 
finds radio sales falling off and does 
not buy the car he had planned. The 
motor car distributor sells fewer cars 
and cuts down on his expenses, littleand 
big. His grocer, butcher, haberdasher 
feel the difference. This includes 
whatéver you sell. And you skip 
more shines and so it gets round to 
Tony again and begins all over. 
Too much emphasis is placed upon 
big business—lumbering, _ railroads, 
steel, banking. These do not make 
prosperity. They merely reflect it. 
They prosper when the country pros 
pers. And the country prospers by 
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HUMIDITY CONTROL 


AND PAPER CONDITIONING 


Relative humidity 
should be 60 per cent. 
It is held at that more 
than 95 per cent of 
the time by South- 
worth Humidifiers. 
Southworths prevent 
static electricity, stop 
cracking when sheets 
are folded, prevent 
wrinkling on offset 
presses, prevent sheets 
from curling, keep rol- 
lers in such fine con- 
dition that they will 
run for two years or 
more, and save cost 
in many other ways. 
Printers and lithogra- 
phers need them. In- 
expensive to buy and 
operate; quickly pay 
for themselves. Be- 
sides, they greatly im- 


information. 














The Southworth Humidifier 








prove the health of every one in the plant. Write today for free 


Also, ask us about the Simplex Paper Conditioner. Much work is of a kind 
that makes paper conditioning imperative. The best of salesmen cannot sell at a 
profit if production costs are too high. We can and will save you money; as 
there is no obligation, write us fully. 


4 compartment 


Simplex 


Capacity 80,000 


sheets per 
8 hours 





SOUTHWORTH MACHINE C0O., Portland, Maine 
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that daily round of small expenditures 
of millions of families, the grist of 
groceries, toilet articles, dry goods, 
and clothing they buy. As long as 
that keeps up, everything is normal. 
But let these housewives begin to pare 
their daily budgets, substitute a boil- 
ing piece for the weekly roast, make 
over little Mary's frock instead of 
buying a new one, and business be- 
gins to fall off. 


The daily purchases of millions of 
people are conditioned by advertising. 
The breakfast foods, ketchups, tooth 
pastes, and galoshes that they could 
do without and which their grand- 
fathers did without were introduced 
by advertising manufacturers in the 
magazines, retailers in the newspapers 
or by posters and window displays 
and direct-mail matter. Cut this ad- 
vertising sharply off and we would 
have a slump beside which the stock 
exchange debacle would be a mere 
incident. During the newspaper strike 
in New York department stores were 
deprived of their daily advertising an- 
nouncements and sales fell off imme- 
diately and alarmingly. Reminders 
to buy az2 essential. Our prosperity 
depends on the state of mind of the 
ultimate consumer, and the ultimate 
consumer is at the other end of an 
advertisement. 


In so far as the optimism of lead- 
ers of major industries influences that 
state of mind, well and good. If 
Mitchell or Schwab or Young say 
business is fundamentally sound and 
John Jones of Jericho believes him, 
that helps; but John’s expenditures, 
and especially his wife’s marketing 
and shopping, are affected by various 
impressions floating vaguely in their 
minds: the permanence of John’s job, 


a 
the hope of a raise, the attitude of ip, 
stalment collectors, the spirit of the 
neighbors, the cheerfulness of th 
butcher and grocer; the temper, jn 
short, of their own little world. It 
must not be forgotten that there are 
thousands of Mrs. Joneses who do no 
yet know there has been a slump in 
the stock market. 


It is all a matter of belief. This 
statement has come in for some sharp 
criticism recently by philosophical 
highbrow publications and disilly 
sioned critics of our industrial civiliza, 
tion. We are accused of “kidding 
ourselves’; we are reminded that op 
timism will not change facts. 

But what are the facts? There is 
actually nothing wrong with the 
machine that makes, advertises, dis 
tributes, and sells goods; nothing 
subtracted from the incomes and 
wages of the masses of people. Noth 
ing has happened but the squeezing 
of inflated paper values from a lot of 
stocks. Such adverse circumstances as 
there are existed before the slump. 
Those that have arisen since are due 
entirely to a state of mind, hesitation, 
loss of confidence, a disposition to 
wait and see. 

It is that disposition which con 
cerns us. That is what makes it pre- 


eminently an advertising situation, 


Few realize how important is the state 
of mind of the average man and 
woman whose daily round of necessity 
buying is the foundation of our prox 
perity. Last year’s state of mind, 
which led to such enthusiastic buying 
and gave the average American home 
such an extraordinary standard of 
comfort, was a product of advertis 


_ ing. It taught us to abandon the 


thrifty technique of older countries 
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A 500% Investment 





The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Printing 
teaches better production methods on every page. The efh- 
ciency of your foremen and superintendent would be 
improved by its use. Buy it for them. 


$10 THE COPY 


Graphic Arts Publishing Company 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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and of our own earlier days, the be- 
lief that “doing without” is a virtue. 
Enthusiastic republicans give credit 
to ex-President Coolidge for our era 
of prosperity, but if the average citi- 
zen spent money as cautiously as Mr. 
Coolidge there wouldn’t have been 
any era of prosperity. We have 
learned that the money we spend 
comes back to us; that none of us, 
whatever our gainful occupation, can 
prosper alone; that if we want others 
to trade with us we must trade with 
them; that we are all members of the 
greatest codperative institution in the 
world. 


Orange growers in California have 
taught us to eat fifty more oranges a 
year. What do they do with the money 
they get for them? Spend it for the 
goods you and I make and sell for a 
living. Wouid we be better off if the 
Californians kept their oranges and 
we kept our goods? There would have 
been no such consumption of oranges 
but for the codperative advertising 
of the orange growers. A larger mar- 
ket was created out of nothing. If 
they let up we would slump back to 
our old annual quota of seventeen 
oranges per capita instead of sixty- 
seven, and the orange growers would 
have less to spend for tooth pastes 
and radios, and the tooth paste and 
radio manufacturers would have to 
retrench a little, and so on around the 
circuit. Business is simply goods and 
money in circulation. When they cir- 
culate freely, business is good; when 
there is restraint, caution, hesitation, 
business slumps. 

This year advertising is more needed, 
not because people have less to spend 
but because they hesitate to spend it. 
It will be a fine test of advertising. 


It is far more logical to advertise when 
sales are hard than when they arp 
easy. Yet many otherwise logical Man- 
ufacturers curtail advertising at the 
first sign of a business cloud. 


That has not been so evident thi 
year as in the past. We have ey; 
dently learned something, but we are 
not yet quite at the point of increas. 
ing advertising in proportion to the 
difficulties to be overcome. Two hun- 
dred and forty members of the Asgo- 
ciation of National Advertisers, whose 
advertising totalled $186,000,000 in 
1929, plan to spend $206,000,000 
in 1930, an increase of $20,000,000 
or eleven per cent. But $200,000,000 
is a small part of the billion-and-a- 
half or more which advertisers spend 
annually. The bulk of that is local— 
department stores, drug stores, shoe 
stores, in every city and village, in 
local newspapers. 

Such expenditure is as necessary 
for keeping up buying morale as the 
more conspicuous efforts of national 
advertisers, and harder to get at—it 
is controlled by more units, the retail- 
ers of the smaller towns and cities, 
and even of the metropolitan centers, 
who are perhaps not so close to 
sources of inspiration and more ex: 
posed to local pessimism. Each may 
think, ““My advertising is but a small 
part of the whole. I'll play safe, cut 
down this year, and see how things 
go.’ Multiply such doubting Thomases 
by the number of retail storekeepers 
and you have upon you the only thing 
which is to be feared at this moment 
—a psychological business depression. 

Few business men, even those who 
employ it, rate advertising highly 
enough. When a manufacturer has 
implicit confidence and lives up to it 
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KeepYour Stock on W heels 


Ready for Instant Movement! 


with the HAMILTON STOCK FORWARDING TRUCKS. These 
are built of heavy gauge steel throughout. They are rigid, strong and 
good for years of hard use. Equipped with heavy casters, having 4-inch 
wheels, and are easily moved when loaded. 


Indispensable in the bindery, 
the pressroom and the paper 
stock room. Keep your stock on 
wheels ready for instant move- 
ment. These trucks will pay 





for themselves while you use 





them. 





Regularly supplied with two 
platforms as shown. However, 
as many as 12 platforms can 
easily be attached, if wanted. 
Made in two sizes, as follows: 


No. 15047 


Size 20x25'% inches inside | 


No. 15048 
Size 26x39 inches inside 


The most economical truck 
of its kind on the market. 


Write your dealer or to us 
for further information 
and prices. 


For sale by all prominent dealers in printers and bindery supplies 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
4440 East 49th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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the results are sometimes startling. 
Ivery Soap, Eastman Kodak, Royal 
Baking Powder, Campbell's Soups, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Gillette Safety Ra- 
zors, Heinz 57 Varieties, and many 
other well known names are all mon- 
uments to continuous and consistent 
advertising, the virtue of which was 
its continuance. 


That is more important, more nec- 
essary than any other factor. With all 
that tempting art, seductive copy, 
modernistic typography, thorough- 
going research, new slants that in- 
trigue can lend, the fact remains that 
nothing counts so much as adequate 
volume and persistence. A whole 
industrial civilization has been created 
by advertising, with an amazing cata- 
log of necessities, comforts, and lux- 
uries that people have been taught to 
buy and make part of their scheme of 
living—this American standard of liv- 
ing you hear so much about. And 
the brisk exchange of these things has 


never failed. Much wrongly con- 
ceived, misapplied advertising has 
failed; there has been inexcusable 


waste in even the most efficient, but 
as a method of distributing goods on 
such a scale that all the benefits of 
mass production are possible, advertis- 
ing has not yet failed. 

If you seek proof of its building 
power—as Christopher Wren’s tomb- 
stone in St. Paul’s Church enjoins— 
“Look about you.” There is no 
greater asset than good will. That is 
what the bankers buy when merging 
industries into chains and groups, 
products with good will created by 
continuous advertising, industries built 
up from small beginnings by the gen- 
tle process of offering them enticingly, 
convincingly, persistently, a growth as 





slow and sure as the growth of a tree 
The Welch Grape Juice Company 
has just been sold to a group of cap. 
italists for a good round sum. I cap 
remember vividly when it was a smal 
family business making communion 
wine, the plant a single pine building 
adjoining the homestead. The firg 
appropriation was $2,500. Grape 
juice as a drink was an innovation, 
Practically no beverages were adver. 
tised then except the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous and regretted. Our 
present-day enormous output of min- 
eral waters, ginger ales, and grape 
juices was born when the Welch fam- 
ily decided to advertise their temper. 
ance communion wine as a palatable, 
refreshing drink. 


The eighteenth amendment has 
helped, but advertising laid the foun 
dation. It was not a grape juice those 
investors bought. For a fraction of 
the purchase price the purchasers 
could have assembled a grape juicery 
as good as or better than the Welch's, 
but it would have lacked the essential 
ingredient, a name favorably known 
wherever thirsts are quenched. 

Wesson Oil was the Cinderella of 
a corporation trading in cotton-seed 


‘products seventeen years ago. David 


Wesson had invented a method of 
refining cotton-seed oil into an appe © 
tizing cooking and salad oil. The 
directors smiled tolerantly at a sug 
gestion for packaging and advertising 
it. But when in 1924 the Virginia 
Carolina Company went into a receiv 
ership—the subsidiary company selling 
Wesson Oil was its only quick asset 
because this shortening and salad oil 
possessed the tremendous good will 
created by advertising, a fame that 


‘ flourished in millions of kitchens. The 
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| ls Business Slow? ‘Want an Extra Profit? 


Speed Up Business! Add $50.00 Weekly to Your Income. 


100% Profit In STAUDER Genuine 
Steel Engraved Personalized Christmas 
Greeting Cards 


Get the jump on this profitable business in 
your city. Your customers will buy now. 100% 
Profit — made easily — quickly. No stock te 
earry—no financing to worry about — “‘all 
velvet’’ business. 


Send $2.00 TODAY. We’ll send a Sample 
Book so fine—so chock-full of wonderful cards 
that folks can’t resist buying. Beautiful cards 
by master artists—an array of colorful papers, 
new papeteria wrinkles, sparkling lined en- 
velopes, appropriate verses. A varied assort- 
ment in Cards, Folders, French Folds. Genuine etchings—parchments—novelties. Everything 
people want. 


Only $2.00 starts you off. You can’t afford to pass this up. And this $2.00 ‘‘Good Faith’’ 
Remittance is returned when your sales reach $50.00 or if Sample Book is returned in ten 
days. We'll send you STAUDER Christmas Card Box Assortment information, too. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4130 Belmont Avenue Established 1906 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








































GUMMED PAPER SEALS 


FOR SEALING MAILING FOLDERS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 


COLORS pints 
Red, Dark and Light |. aren 50c 


Blue, Dark and Light 
Green, Orange, Yellow 
Purple, Kraft, Black, 
White, Etc. Etc. Etc. 


5,000 @ 35c Per M 
10,000 @25c “ “” 
95,000 @20c “% ” 
50,000 @17%c “ 

100,000 @15c ” “” 





Carried in Stock in 34”, 1”, 14%”, 114” and 114” Diameters 
Plain or “Wavy” Edge. Samples on Request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. H. WILLSON COMPANY 


‘Finishers for Printers Since 1899” 
501 South Dearborn Street « « CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 2129 
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subsidiary company was sold for ten 
millions, recapitalized at twenty-four 
millions, and earns a good return on 
the capitalization. The advertising 
never stopped even during the receiv- 
ership. In seventeen years advertising 
created a business for a product that 
did not even exist until about twenty- 
five years ago, a new kind of food 
which compelled the housewife to 
abandon lifelong habits in the use of 
shortening. 


Cyrus Curtis is one who prospers 
in bad times as well as good. During 
the worst week of the post-war de- 
flation period when the Saturday 
Evening Post carried only eight pages 
of advertising, he put fifty thousand 
dollars into the newspapers to reiterate 
his belief in advertising. The news- 
papers too were empty. He got max- 
imum attention and maximum results 
when the tide turned, as business men 
do who have the courage to cast their 
advertising bread upon the business 
waters 

Congoleum has also profited by the 
courage to advertise when timid busi- 
ne 3 was curtailing. It was so for- 
tunate as to have its advertising agent 
on its board of directors. A. W. 
Erickson insisted on advertising dur- 
ing those lean years after the World 
War when most businesses were in 
the red, including Congoleum. His 
eloquence persuaded his fellow direc- 
tors to sign an iron-clad agreement 
to spend a million dollars and keep on 
advertising, come what would. Con- 
goleum continued in the red, and to 
that. loss was added the hundred 
thousand dollar monthly outgo for 
advertising. 

The directors begged to be let off. 
But Erickson was adamant. He re- 


fused to tear up the scrap of Paper, 
This was the very occasion for which 
it had been drawn. He knew the pull 
would be a long one. He knew his 
fellow directors would get cold feet. 
It is easy to continue advertising when 
the profits roll in. It takes courage 
to advertise in face of constant losses, 
As business picked up Congoleum 
forged ahead in volume and profits, 
long before its competitors had recoy- 
ered from their lethargy. It had en. 
joyed the advantage of large space in 
magazines empty of rivals. For once 
advertising had been used logically— 
to make sales when sales were hard 
to make—it made the directors rich. 
That is how Mr. Erickson got the 
money to build and maintain. at 
Tucson, Arizona, the finest helio 
therapy institution in the world. 

Kelvinator also had an opportunity 
to learn the power of adequate ad- 
vertising. It had been doing business 
at a loss for eighteen months. Its di- 
rectors could not see the wisdom of 
increasing or even continuing adver: 
tising when advertising was not selling 
the goods. Its agents insisted the rem 
edy was more advertising, not less, 
persuaded them to boost their appro- 
priation to $450,000 a year, and in 
six months the company was showing 
a profit. 


Many businesses are underadver: 
tised. There is no half-way house. The 
advertising must be equal to the op 
portunity. Too little is no better than 
none at all. If the persimmons hang 
ten feet high a nine-foot pole is no 
better than a two-foot pole to get 
them. 

Two recent instances of great 
growth of sales following liberal ad’ 
vertising are Lucky Strikes and Lis 
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terine. Lucky Strikes were outselling 
all other cigarettes. The style of 
advertising employed, paid-for testi- 
monials, was sharply criticized. The 
president, George W. Hill, defended 
it, saying that no other style of copy 
had produced so many sales. He 
should have explained that on no 
other style of copy had he spent a 
million dollars a month. The testi- 
monials had little to do with it. It 
was the volume that sold Lucky 
Strikes. Any reasonable copy backed 
by such an appropriation would have 
done it just as well and avoided ad- 
verse criticism. 


The story of Listerine is similar. A 
product in no wise superior to many 
others has been built up into an 
astounding success by Mr. Lambert's 
belief in advertising. The unthinking 
credit halitosis with the growth, but 
halitosis was an incident. The idea 
merely gave Mr. Lambert courage to 
spend more on Listerine than had ever 
been spent on a similar product. Here 
again it was the volume. 

The time has come to use advertis- 
ing as it was intended to be used, to 
stimulate business. Never has there 
been a time for a cleaner test. There 
are no adverse factors except the men- 
tal hazard of last year’s stock slump 
in men’s minds. 

We are in a position to learn 
whether we can control prosperity. 
When your car loses momentum on 
a hill you give it more gas. Business 
has lost some of its momentum. The 
remedy is more gas—more advertis- 
ing. Last year’s volume moved an 
enormous total of goods, but this year 
more is needed. The increase should be 
a hundred or two hundred million, 
whatever the grade demands. 
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Special Heights Tooth 
or Space to Order 


Standard Heights 
.938-.930-.923-.918-.912 
Stocked 


J.-F. HELMOLD & 


BRO., Inc. 
1462 Custer Street 
Chicago, Iil. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


J. F. HELMOLD & BRO., Inc. 
1462 Custer St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Send Prices and Circulars 






















Printing LeoblemsAnalyzed 


By J. GUS LIEBENOW 


QuEsTiIon—Can you advise us if 
there is a process of printing whereby 
a single tint block made from a key 
plate of the design will give various 
colors, by treating this tint block with 
a special preparation? We believe it is 
called Tintography.—New Haven. 

ANSWER—You are correct in as’ 
suming that the process you refer to 
is called “Tintography.” However, 
you are incorrect in the assumption 
that a single tint block will give the 
various colors. The single tint block 
as a block can give the various colors 
but with an individual printing or 
impression for each color. 

This process was developed in some 
degree to simulate water-color effects; 
also to give some of the effects that 
are now produced in the popular 
water-color printing. In the main, 
the process is a pressman’s problem 
and has been worked out along those 
lines. 

The plates can be prepared by the 
average intelligent pressman in a short 
time. The process has been planned 
from beginning to end as purely a 
printer’s process and not an engrav- 
er's. With a little practice the subjects 
can be prepared quite rapidly. 

The pressman will require a color 
layout as a guide, and this color lay- 
out is usually planned from the key 
form. The layout is, of course, neces- 
sary, as the process does not attempt 
to make an artist out of the pressman, 
although at times some pressmen are 
artists. 


The only special work connected 
with the process is the preparation of 
the activating sheet. This is a regu: 
lar sheet of the job bearing the print. 
ed key form. It is usually taken from 
the pile of finished black impressions 
as the key form is normally com 
pleted first. The artist or layout man 
takes one of these key sheets and 
maps out the areas which are to be 
colored with the first color, which, for 
instance, we will call yellow. Using 
this sheet as a guide, the pressman 
applies a treatment to a similar sheet, 
in all places indicated by yellow. This 
treatment is applied like an overlay 
and is applied to a sheet of the job 
and not to any plate. It is frequently 
very hard to make people understand 
that no work is done on the plate ex: 
cept to strap on its surfacing. 

The overlays are made somewhat 
similar to the cutting of a halftone 
overlay. The yellow overlays are ap 
plied wherever yellow, orange, or 
green are needed and also for the 
darker companion shades. In cutting 
the so-called overlay where a lighter 
yellow is desired, a thinner overlay 
patch is applied, and where the yel- 
low is expected to be accented, a 
thicker overlay is applied, somewhat 
similar to the process of a hand-cut 
overlay as regards the different tones. 
In other words, the heavier the over’ 
lay the stronger the color will be de- 
veloped on the plate. 

_ A similar sheet or a separate ‘sheet 
is prepared for red and blue, if full 
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Printing Trades Blue Books 


— Graphic Arts Plant in America can 
secure a copy of the Printing Trades Blue 
Book FREE. All that is necessary is to fill out 
and return to us the blank sent out by us. It is 
imperative that we receive the return of this 
blank in order that we may surely know that 
your firm is still in existence and operating a 
plant. 


The Blue Books aim to cover the entire Graphic 
Arts, consisting of printers, binders, lithogra- 
phers, paper box makers, steel and copper plate 
engravers, trade composition houses, and all 
allied and supply lines. If you have not received 
a blank from us, write for one. 


The Blue Books aim to serve you from all angles. 
If you want information regarding any machine, 
tool, supply or service in the graphic arts, write 


us. The information is yours for the asking, 
without charge. 

To those who sell to the trade 

the charge per book is $15.00 


A. F. LEwis & Co. 


660 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
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Printers— 


WELCOME to 
NEW YORK and 


SI” ST.” 7“ AVE. 
opposite PENNA.R.R.STATION 






A PREEMINENT 
HOTEL 
OF 1200 ROOMS 
each having Bath, 
Servidor, Circulating 
Ice Water and many 
other innovations . 
featuring a sincere 
spirit of hospitality. 





E. G. KILL, GENERAL MANAGER 


ROOM +> BATH:-3°° UP 














color effects are wanted. These sheets 
of course, are marked and placed aside 
until needed. 

The next step is to prepare the 
plate or plates. Any smooth hard gy, 
face plate can be used as a mount 
Most printers use any halftone thet 
appears to be the right size, as jt 
makes no difference to the result what 
halftone design is on the mount 
Neither is it injured by the process, 
It merely serves as a support and gives 
the required height and is next best 
to a regular zinc or copper tint block. 
Naturally, if a great deal of this work 
is being done, it will le best to pro 
vide yourself with wooden blocks that 
would permit of good printing. 

A sheet of Resistint is cut to cover 
the face of the plate selected, the ends 
folded over and tacked to the sides 
of the block. The block is then locked 
up for the press. Thus far there is no 
design showing on it, and it will not 
print at all on account of its ink re. 
sisting action, but when the activating 
sheet has been pressed against it at 
full impression the image is developed 
exactly according to the overlay. The 
work having been done on a regular 
sheet of the printed keyform, the acti- 
vating impression automatically regis 


ters the color, doing away with any — 


necessity for opening the form or 
lifting the plate for registering pur 
pose. The only job is to register in 
the full sheet through the medium of 
the guides. 

Very fine effects can be achieved 
with a little practice, such as cham 
fering the edges of the overlay patches 
to avoid spread or sweat. The overlay 
patches can also be cut a little wide 
to develop the spread or sweat, which 
gives some very fine effects. Regular 
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printers’ process inks without sheen 
are generally employed. The stock 
ysed for this process is usually India 
tint dull-coated papers. 

Your local engraving house should 
be able to give you the necessary in- 
formation as to the organization man- 
ufacturing the Resistint. 

Question—What makes the gold 
leaf stick to the stock in the roll leaf 
process’ —Minneapolis. 

ANSWER—In the normal process 
the leaf is transferred from the back- 
ing sheet by the action of an electric 
. dieheater, heating the plate, which 
makes soluble a size which covers the 
metallic substance, either gold, silver, 
or color, and transfers it to the sheet 
to be printed. In this process there 
are, of course, times when too much 
of a metallic substance leaves the 
backing sheet and leaves a feather 
edge outside of the intended design, 
which is easily dusted off, but, of 
course, entails another operation. 

This latter occurrence is due to us- 
ing too much heat through the elec- 
tric die-heater, particularly when 
operating at slow speeds. This allows 
a certain amount of heat to spread 
outside the intended design and would 
have enough effect on the size hold- 
ing the coloring matter to transfer 
some of it outside the design. It is 
for this reason that it is easily brushed 
off, as it has not received any im- 
pression but has just been made solu- 
ble under an excessive heat. 

QuEsTION—Can you tell me how 
to keep an offset blanket in good con- 
dition?—Indianapolis, Ind. 

ANSWER—The offset press blanket 
should only be washed off with a 
mixture of kerosene and gasoline, or 
benzine; dry off with a clean rag and 





Now Ready... 
YOUR COPY 

















PORMERLY HILL-CURTIO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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A Clean Printing Plant 
is a Profitable Printing Plant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors — 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays—insecticides. Replaces the 
old fashioned bellows. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial—Write 
BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, Ill. 
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then dust with powdered sulphur. 
The powdered sulphur can be pur- 
chased at any drug store, but get the 
flufiest grade possible. It is to be 
applied as you would apply magnesia, 
rubbing it over with the hand, and 
then taking off the surplus with a 
clean piece of cheesecloth or other soft 
material. 


QuEsTion—What is the difference 
between hot and cold embossing? 
Which gives the best results?7—Chi- 
cago. 

ANSWER—In the August issue of 
THe GraPHic Arts MonrtTHLY there 
appeared a comprehensive article on 
“Hot Embossing.” Without question 
of a doubt hot embossing is the prop- 
er method, as less pressure is required 
and a more permanent result is 
achieved throush the medium of heat. 
Using a heated die the paper is really 
shaped instead of being pounded out 
to the design. This is aptly demon- 
strated by taking a woman's ordinary 
curling iron with the regular spring 
tension and allowing it to grip a sheet 
of paper. Just slight marks show. 
However, if you heat the curling iron 
and use the same amount of impres- 
sion, you will find that the paper has 
formed to the shape of the iron. 

On heavier stocks, of course, a 
greater impression is required, but the 
heated die is of invaluable assistance. 

QuEsTiIon—What is meant by sub- 
stance numbers?—Salt Lake City. 

ANSWER—When a substance weight 
is stated, it is thé weight of 500 sheets 
in the basic size. 

The basic sizes vary with the class 
of paper. On bonds, ledgers, and 
writing, the basic size is 17 by 22; 
book paper, both plain and coated, 
25 by 38; cover paper, 20 by 26; mill 


a 
bristols, 2214 by 284; index bri 
252 by 3012; wrapping’ papers, 14 
by 36; ground wood papers, news 
print, etc., 24 by 36. 

The ream weight of a special size 
paper on a given substance can be 
determined by the use of the follow. 
ing equation: 

17 X 22 —20 
22 X 34 
17 X 22 = 374 sq. in. 
22 X 34 = 748 sq. in. 
748 sq. in. X 20 = 14960 
14960 + 374 = 40 bbs. 


Basic sizes on all groups of paper 
have been determined largely by com 
mon practice; for instance, 17 by 22 
in bond paper is accepted as a basic 
size due to 814 by 11 being more fre. 
quently used than other sizes; book 
paper, 25 by 38, gives you a book 
page size of 12 by 9 or 6 by 9. 

The basic weight of the paper 
should not be confused with the sub- 
stance weight, inasmuch as the basic 
weight is the minimum weight at 
which paper can be sold at the regu’ 
lar price. Lighter weights are usually 
charged at penalties compensating for 
the loss in tonnage in going over the 
paper machine. 

The basic weight is only one figure; 
the substance weight is any weight 


that is regularly made, as in bond pa ~ 


per it would be 13, 16, 20, 24, and 28 
pounds, or in ledger paper 20, 24, 28, 
32, 36, and 40 pounds. There is no 
explanation why these weights are 
adopted as the standard substance 
weights, except that there is sufficient 
difference in the feel of papers be 
tween those weights so that the aver 
age person can tell. 


_ (By courtesy of C. G. Foster, J. W. Butler 


Paper Co., Chicago.) 
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OLD label-making 
methods cannot com- 
pete with this mod- 
ern system of special 
label-making ma- 
chinery, specialist- 
workmen and enor- 
mous sales which 
makes for produc- 
tion at “below cost” 
figures. 

















Turn this situation to 
your own profit; 25% 
discount from a low 
wholesale list. Upwards 
of 500 printers — large 
and small—use this 
Ever Ready Label Serv- 
ice with profit to them- 
selves and super-satis- 
faction to customers, 
The modern way to em- 
ploy Specialists, to save 
time and to add profits. 


USE THE COUPON 





5,000 / $39 


THIS IS ACTUAL SIZE. 
WE WILL PRINT YOUR OWN 
COPY OR ARRANGEMENT 

IN RED OR BLUE INK 


5,000 tasers 60C. 


ACT 


like Spielberg. Make 
them label-minded. You 
buy this $3.00 label for 
your own use at our 
factory cost of 


$1.50 for 5000 


Then we'll equip you 
with a complete speci- 
men outfit that will sell 
’em plenty. 







PER ™ 
IN ROLL FORM 






Remember 


Ever Ready 
Roll Labels or Flat 


Labels 


Every Kind for 

Every Need in 

Any Size, Any 
Quantity 





How Can We Do It For So Much 


SPIELBERG 
PRINTING SERVICE 


161 St. Nicholas Ave., N.Y. . 
N. W. Cor. 118th St. 
PHONE: MONUMENT 1310 


5M LABELS this size $3.00 f. 0. b. factory 
SE 






We want all printshops 
and printing salesmen 
to have the Ever Ready 
Label Book, It is more 
than a Catalog; more 
than an exhibit; more 
than 32 pages of speci- 
men labels—it is a sales- 
man. It will prove that 
customers buy labels 
when they see attrac- 
tive examples. You will 
be amazed at the ease 
with which orders come, 







—LET OTHERS GUESS 


Our name does not ap- 
pear, nor do prices (ex- 
cept for one “Price 
Leader’). It is your 
business; you fix the 
margin of profit. We do 
not sell your customers. 
This label business, on 
a “new department” 
basis, employs—in some 
shops — the entire time 
of one salesman. 





EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION, 
253-259 West 17th Street, New York City. 


Here’s my $1.50. I want 5000 labels and that book because 1 want more label business. 


Name. 





Address 





City and State 
G. 





A. M.—June 
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Printing 
Lithographing 
Plate Printing 
Die Stamping 
Metallic Inks 


INKS 


Nonoffset Compound, 
Driers, Dry Colors, Var- 
nishes and Bronze 
Powders 


WRITE 


m 
for a copy of “Sleight’s | 
Gold and Siiver Metallic 
Printing Inks.” It tells how 
to print and get the best 
| results with metallic inks. | 


Sleight Metallic 
Ink Co.’s, Inc. 


Factories: 
Philadelphia 


Toronto’ 








Chicago 
Montreal 
Branches: 


New York Pittsburgh 
717 W. Congress St., Chicago 











June 
QUESTION — How are tin g 


printed on cylinder presses?—Dayton 
Ohio. 


ANSWER—There is little tin sign 
work done by the letterpress method: 
most of it is done on what is called 
“metal decorating presses,” operated 
by the offset process. However, there 
are some firms still doing short-run 
work on cylinder presses, but prin- 
cipally on the drum type of cylinder 
due to the stiffness of the material to 
be printed. 

The plate is commonly made from 
either rubber or gum. The ordinary 
inks are not used, and this is a matter 
that should be taken up with your 
local ink maker. After the sheets are 
printed they must be kiln baked to 
set the ink. These kilns are regular 
equipment with the metal decorating 
presses. However, these are just simple 
metal conveyors passing through a 
chamber which is heated either by 
gas or electricity with sufficient travel 
while the sheet is in this chamber to 
solidly set the ink. 

QUESTION —— How is stippling or 
roughing done?—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ANSWER— This process is common: 
ly called “roller embossing,” and, as 
the name implies, is done by sheets 
being passed between two rollers. 
There are regular machines manufac: 
tured for this purpose with quite a 
variation of designs or patterns. The 
finishing concerns also do this work. 

For work not running into produc 
tion, this effect can be attained by 
mounting a sheet of coarse emery 
cloth over a suitable block bringing it 
up to the proper height and having it 
strike against a relatively soft pack 
ing. The coarser the emery cloth the 
broader the design. 
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Question—We are enclosing some 
samples of photomounts. You will 
note that the cutting on this edge is 
straight insofar as cutting through the 
depth of the stock and does not fade 
out as a deckle would. We have been 
endeavoring to make this edge through 
the medium of a steel rule die but find 
we cannot get the fine bends in the 
steel rule. Is there any other method 
of producing this work? — Toledo, 
Ohio. 

ANSwWER—This work is done on 
an edging machine. However, the 
manufacturer of this machine styles 
it an imitation deckling machine. It 
is operated on the principle of a rotary 
cutter and scorer. However, the cut- 
ting implements are rotary cutting 
knives with the serrated designs cut 
into them and operating as a male and 
female. Its feeding process is similar 
to the rotary scorer—with this dif- 
ference that two knives or cutting im- 
plements are used, whereas on the 
rotary scorer or cutter one knife runs 
against a full cylinder. 


BBS 
Share Your Knowledge 


Four or five years ago we were 
asked by a label printer in Michigan 
to get him some information regarding 
labels printed from rolls and rewound. 
We asked a Chicago printer, who was 
specializing in this line, to give us the 
information. “No, sir,” he answered, 
‘Til be damned if I will. I’ve built 
this business for the benefit of myself 
and family, and no outsider can come 
in and benefit by my inventions.” We 
noticed in the papers recently that the 
plant of this printer had been dis- 
mantled and sold at a bankruptcy 
auction. 





Automatic Jogger 


for interleaving 
single sheets 


















Carries Our Guarantee 


Tear out this ad and pin to your letterhead 
for descriptive literature. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 
710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 











MENU COVERS 


We manufacture all styles of em- 
bossed covers for Menus, Books, 
Catalogues, Etc. 

An opportunity to figure with you on 
your menu and cover problems 
will be appreciated. 


NORTHERN BOOK COVER CO. 
419 Taylor Ave. Seattle, Wash. 








Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Randolph 2590 


Book Binders’ Supplies 
Interlaken Mills Cloth 
Monroe. Binders’ Board 
Dupont Fabrikoid Distributors 


Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. Sam’! Slade, V.-P. 
Frank J. Dinges, Secy. 

















Yew Lithogcaphic Methods 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


| hacen lithographers are being 
tempted by various vendors of 
process methods of photographic re- 
production, the advantages claimed 
being that color correction can be 
more easily obtained in the negatives, 
and that the work on the printing 
plate will endure a longer run. When 
one comes to examine these processes 
it is found there is nothing really new 
about them, and the information 
offered is only the results of some- 
body's skill and experience in adapt- 
ing old methods to new conditions. It 
may be that large concerns having no 
time for experimenting find it worth 
while to buy these processes and so 
get ahead quickly on some new line 
of work in which they can see possi- 
bilities of profit. But it is often one 
thing buying a process and another 
getting people to work it. Objections 
can generally be raised and unless the 
new method fits in with the regular 
routine it soon falls out of use. It is 
well to be wary against falling for the 
wiles of the “process monger” and to 
be careful to make independent in- 
quiries from those competent to give 
a practical opinion. The vendor of 
the alleged new process relies on the 
fact that the majority of the princi- 
pals of businesses are not acquainted 
sufficiently with the various processes 
which are in use, or which have been 
proposed or employed before, and 
have no time themselves to investi- 
gate. They may delegate the question 
of buying the process to a depart- 


mental manager or foreman, who ma 
equally lack the necessary knowledge, 
The result is that the persuasive yen. 
dor of the alleged new process gen- 
erally “gets awzy with it” if he makes 
a successful demonstration. 

I am often called on to express an 
opinion on some new process and the 
invariable rule I apply is to look for 
the “snag” in it. Never mind how 
pretty the results, nor how plausible 
the claims of the inventor, if this 
point is carefully investigated the real 
value of the process will become ap- 
parent. I have seen a good many new 
processes, meeting many enthusiastic 
inventors in my time, and my experi 
ence is that very few of the methods 
offered survive such a test. Of course, 
it is also often possible to see how 
the difficulty can be overcome by 
adaptation of old conditions to new 
ways of working, but that may be 
something akin to “teaching an old 
dog new tricks.” 


Another feature about “new” proc 
esses is that they are so seldom really 


new to anyone well acquainted with 


the history of the trade. One is in 
clined to say in reading patent specif- 
cations or other descriptions of such 
methods that “what is good is not 
new and what is new is no good.” 
However, do not let it be thought 
that I apply these remarks to any 
processes referred to in my notes. | 
am only putting forward a general 


‘caution regarding processes in gem 
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Sinclair and Valentine 
Company 


Established 1890 


Manufacturers and Specialists 
in 


Letterpress and Lithographic 


INKS 


Our reputation has been established by 


Quality and Service 


a 


HOME OFFICE: 
11-21 St. Clair Place 
New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Atlanta Chicago Dayton 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Los Angeles 
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Uprightgrain 
Sectional 
Printing Base 


Made of end grain hard 
maple — encased in seamless 
steel tubing — accurately to 
point system. 


8x8 Picas 

4x8 “ 

3x8 “ 

2x8 “ 

4x6 “ 

4x4 “ 

3 Corner—Half 8x8 
8x8 Hook Block 


Either side up is RIGHT side. 


Electros can be tacked on or used 
with 

8x8 Register Hooks 

4x8 “eé 6“ 

4x. 4 6c 6 

(Turret—Narrow Jaw) 

8x8 Register Hooks 

(Turret Jaw) 

All standard—.759 Hi. 


Register Hook is quick moving— 
absolute, positive action—cannot 
slip—very simple construction of 
three parts. Also have in stock 
Halftone height, .854, with 4x4 
Turret Register Hook. 


J. W. PITT, Inc. 


BATH, N. Y. 














a 
eral and photo-reproduction Processes 
in particular. 

At the printing exhibition in Lon- 
don last year there were a number of 
new processes shown which were of 
special interest to those engaged in 
photo-mechanical methods. For jn. 
stance, there ws a process for making 
halftone blocks without etching; it 
consisted in making a positive from a 
halftone negative and by suitable 
treatment converting the positive into 
a gelatine relief (something like the 
swelled gelatin relief of old time), 
The relief was made electro-conduc 
tive and put into an electrotyping 
bath to grow copper on it. Now it 
takes about one hour to “grow” a 
thickness of 1/1000th inch of copper 
and as the usual gauge of copper on 
halftone blocks is 65/1000ths., it 
would obviously take at least sixty- 
five hours (without reckoning inci- 
dental operations) to get a plate 
through. That fact by itself is enough 
to kill the process, apart from any 
other drawbacks there might be. Per- 
haps the depositing might be speeded 
up somewhat, but not sufficiently to 
compete with the time for etching a 
halftone. The consumption of electric 
power would also have to be taken 
into account. 

Another process that attracted the 
interest of photogravure workers was 
one for making a color print from the 
separation negatives before proceeding 
to make the copper cylinders. A car: 
bon print was made from each color 
negative. The yellow image was trans’ 
ferred to a white plate, and the 
other two films were stretched over 
frames which could be put into an 
apparatus for getting them into reg’ 
ister. A colored picture was then to be 
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seen. As the films were not in optical que ai 
contact, there being an air space and 

the thickness of the film between The 

them, the effect was different to that 


obtained by printing ink on paper, so PITT 


that the picture might be misleading E 

color guide. Even granting that S lf-C d 
. result might be successful, and e ontaine 
possibly useful, there would be the 


question whether the time expended Tacking Base 


on this extra operation would be jus- 


tified. ‘ 
There are several processes offered for Mounting and 

at the present time for making a color Printing Electrotypes 

print from the three-color separation 

negatives, but these processes are by STYLE 70 


no means easy to work and they re- 
quire a good deal of time expended on Steel Frame and Diagonal Ribs 


them to get good results. For instance, interlocking with each contact and 


there is the three-color carbon process, frame. 
quite an old and tried method, but 
tricky to work, with a liability to yield 
prints rather dull in color. Then there 
is three-color Carbro which involves 
more operations and is equally tricky 
in working but gives a brighter result. 
Dyebro is another process aiming to 
reduce the stages of the two former 
processes but requiring perhaps more 
care and judgment, while dependent 
on getting the right kind of dyes and 
of the right strength. Pinatype will 
also be remembered as now quite an 
old color-print process, but only here Patented 


and th - . : 
ere one finds anyone succes: yi, co-operation of purchaser 
fully working it. There is also a proc: 


ess of making color prints on cello- and pseu the base 7 guaranteed to 
phane and superimposing the three etain its original measurements and 
films one over the other in register not to warp or crack, 

and with an adhesive between. This Diesel be 

has yielded very good results in the —— 

— of = staff mse wore a = i W. PITT, Inc. 
Ploiting the process, but is not offere TH 

to anyone outside. The idea of making rea ety ¥ 
a color print to show to the customer «eu ang. 
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and for use as a guide for the etcher 
is quite fascinating, but it is difficult 
to carry out. Some color firms have 
compromised by making the color 
print as well as they can and then 
touching it up by hand until an at- 
tractive picture is obtained. This can 
be submitted for approval of the cus- 
tomer and if accepted can be used as 
an original for the photo-engraver. 


A lecture has recently been given 
in London on the chromorecta proc- 
ess, which is specially offered to 
lithographers as a way of correcting 
the color values in halftone negatives. 
This is done by locally reducing the 
dots, with a reducing solution applied 
with artists’ brushes where required. 
It is claimed that the edges of the 
dots can be reduced without impairing 
the density of the central part. The 
writer remembers seeing the process 
demonstrated and the foregoing claim 
seemed to be substantiated. But how 
can it be determined just where to 
apply the needful reducing? It re- 
quires artistic perception and long 
experience to know how to interpret 
color values in halftone negatives. 
Thus it would be no use for a litho- 
graphic firm to acquire such a process 
unless it has a man qualified to apply 
it. The same might be said of any 
such process. It is the same as selling 
the instructions for a conjuring trick 
and the apparatus for it. The buyer 
may see it demonstrated by a clever 
professor of legerdemain, but it may 
take him a long time to become pro- 
ficient in performing the trick. 

Our German friends are very keen 
on what they call “offset tiefdruck,” 
which over here is being called “off- 
set-deep.” It simply means that in- 


a 
stead of exposing the zinc printing 
plate through a negative, you make “ 
positive from the halftone negative 
and expose through that. This gives 
a negative image on the plate—white 
lines or dots on a black ground. The 
plate is slightly etched and the etched 
part filled in with ink by rolling-up, 
the black ground being soluble cap 
be removed by suitable treatment: the 
final result is that you have a print 
ing plate in which the work is slightly 
below the surface. It is claimed that 
the image cannot spread or wear and 
that more ink can be carried with such 
a plate. I do not dispute it, but what 
is there that is new in such a method? 
I recollect my old friend, Frederick 
W. Sears, now dead, alas! patenting 
and successfully working such a proc 
ess about the time when he became 
associated with I. W. Rubel in ex 
ploiting the first offset press intro 
duced into this country. That was in 
1907. 1 also have some recollection 
of a patent by Wm. Grass on sucha 
process. Besides it is almost identical 
with the Vandyke process, used by 
government map printing departments 
throughout the world, the invention 
of F. R. Vandyke, now living in re 
tirement in this country. One advan 
tage of printing from a positive is 


that it is more easy to retouch and - 


block out on positives than on nega 
tives, but this does not introduce any 
new feature into the process. One 
German firm has taken out a patent 
for a process of retouching on half- 
tone negatives and positives, some: 
what like the staging done on halftone 
plates, parts being blocked out with a 
varnish while the reducing medium is 
applied, the varnish being afterwards 


* removed. 
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Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 
Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 


Protects Them from Scratching 
Dust, dirt and corrosion. 
Fire resisting. 

Saves Space 


By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about 4% 
to 4 over the flat drawer systems. 


Modern Equipment 


Made of steel. Well finished, yet 
built for hard enduring service. 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 











Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 


This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies 14, inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
Attention of 
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Humidity nO ee 


By A. E. DAVIS 


I have received from Mr. Leonard H. Bogart a timely article on humidity con- 
trol and paper conditioning from the standpoint of the paper man. Mr. Bogart 
makes some valuable points, and I trust paper merchants, printers and lith- 
ographers will read what he has to say. He is paper consultant for the 
Milton Paper Company, New York. 


The Paper Expert's Viewpoint 


geld of my paper-mill friends 
will recall my expression “Mil- 
lions spent for advertising and not a 
cent for education.” Since the trend 
in the last fifteen years has been to- 
ward modernism and in this step 
forward the graphic arts industry has 
met every forward movement except 
the proper facilities for the condition- 
ing of paper, and ninety-five per cent 
of the industry at large are not 
familiar with it, those five per cent 
who are have been enjoying bountiful 
returns in profit and contentment 
with their help. 

In the movement forward, insur- 
ance rates have played an important 
part. With paper merchants, printers, 
and converters located in modern fire- 
proof buildings and lofts with low 
insurance rates and plenty of steam 
heat, these same buildings are playing 
havoc with their base commodity, 
“paper.” 

To better understand the situation, 
the definition of paper will enlighten 
many. “Paper is the watery deposit 
of any vegetable fibre that can be 
woven into a continuous web.” It 
takes approximately 29,000 gallons of 
water to build a ton of paper, and to 


see paper in its embryonic state is to 
see practically water; by the elimina 
tion of the water fror: the fibres, the 
film remaining is the paper. In passing 
the film over the cylinders or dryers 
it is not to render the paper bone dry, 
but to have remaining in the sheet a 
six per cent moisture content. This 
content of moisture keeps the paper 
flat. Paper is measured by thickness 
in so many thousands of an inch or 
points on the caliper, and this thick- 
ness determines, to a great extent, the 
normal weight of the paper. 

It has been proven beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the ideal tem 
perature of a home or dwelling is 
from sixty-eight degrees to seventy: 
two degrees Fahrenheit, because at 
that temperature the humidity, or the 
water content of the air, is sixty-five 
per cent; when the temperature of a 
room is increased to seventy-five de: 
grees or eighty degrees Fahrenheit by 
steam heat, then evaporation takes 
place at the rate of nine gallons of 
water per hour; and if this same room 
of normal size were sealed tight and 
the temperature kept at eighty de 
grees, not a person could live more 
than fifteen hours in it. 
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Addressing in the 
Graphic Arts 





If you desire to send out a direct 
mail campaign and do not want to 
be bothered with a mail list or a 
mailing system, tell us your story. 
The Blue Book Mail List with its 
tab selective system can be ar- 
ranged to address your envelopes, 
wrappers or broadsides so that it 
will reach only those desired. The 
selection is made according to the 
equipment in the plants. 


Mail Lists in the 
Graphic Arts 





Do you want a mail list especially 
prepared for your purpose, so that 
your direct mail message can be 
sent to all the people who can use 


your product and only to them? 
Can you improve your sales if you had 
the same knowledge regarding the people 
to whom you write, as you would have 
standing in their plants? 

Would the ability to analyze the probabil- 
ity of the other party using your machine 
or supplies be a benefit to you and your 
salesmen in selling? 


Write us. We can and will help you. 
PRINTING TRADES BLUE BOOKS 


A. F. Lewis & Co., Publishers 


660 Transportation Bldg. 


- Chicago, Iil. 























COATED BPABER 


Perfect Jobs and Seconds, Also : 
M. F. & E. F. Book and Super 
AT BELOW THE MARKET PRICES 


Products of the Finest Mills 
Let Us Mail You Lists and Prices 











J. J. MURPHY PAPER CO., 


43 Wooster Street, New York City. 


Send us your weekly list of special values in paper. 
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Many progressive firms have found 
by research that the health of their 
employes is dependent entirely on the 
proper humidity of the room in which 
they work and have reduced to nil 
the percentage of absentees due to 
so-called “colds,” caused by lack of 
moisture in the air. So it stands to 
reason that paper in this same atmos- 
phere is susceptible to the loss of its 
moisture content by improper ware- 
housing conditions. 

When paper is rendered bone dry, 
it first loses its weight; and in losing 
the weight and the moisture it shrinks, 
gets wavy edges. As the moisture is 
taken first from the edges, the ten- 
dency is to curl upward and cause 
considerable trouble on _ printing 
presses, with static galore. Once it 
loses its moisture content, the paper 
is never the same as it was originally, 
because of the fact that in taking 
moisture on, the steam leaves the scar 
of its first disturbance and the finish 
of the paper is lost; paper of this 
nature that has been taken from the 
packages and allowed to season by 
natural conditions is never the same as 
originally. 

It is amusing to answer complaints 
of this nature, first, because of the 
lack of education on the part of the 
printer. He thinks it is an alibi, for 
the reason the paper mills who are 
supposed to be the source of authentic 
information have neglected to educate 
the public. One paper mill spent a 
great deal of money in research and 
printed a series of books called the 
“Wet and Dry Issue,” but not enough 
of this has been done, and it is unfair 
to call on one progressive organization 
to educate the general public. The 
complaint will come from the sales- 


man who says his customer condemns 
the paper because it curls and he can, 
not print it. Investigation proves jt jg 
not the paper, but the conditions in 
the print shop. The printer is hot 
under the collar; still I tell him the 
story; and then the uneducated, inex. 
perienced paper salesman from a com. 
petitor hears about it and tries to 
make capital of it; instead of having 
studied the question, he makes things 
worse by conflicting stories. So who 
is the printer to believe? 


Some lithographers hang paper on 
a dry day to get wet and on a wet 
day to get dry, even to the extent of 
running blank paper through the 
press without printing on it to get 
out the stretch, and do what it never 
will do, and it is really amusing; 
whereas, if he left it alone to gain its 
natural composure by proper moisture 
content by natural consequences, all 
would be well, and then the story of 
humidity is told. 

In making the new 200-inch astro- 
nomical telescope in the plant of the 
General Electric Company, every 
known science was employed to make 
a substance that would perfect the 
field, so that it would not expand or 
contract, and considering the 200-inch 
diameter and the 4-foot thickness, this 
mass is susceptible to atmospheric con- 
ditions. I understand this ‘scope will 
be housed in an observatory and un 
der conditions with humidifiers, so 
that the outside atmospheric condi- 
tions will not affect the field or the 
“scope. 

The printers who have solved this 
problem are enjoying ideal conditions 
and can print anything, be it bone 
dry or otherwise, get perfect register, 
no static, better results, and conse’ 
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quently better profit and happy and 
contented help. 

I don’t want to appear egotistical 
and razz the printer. The paper maker 
well knows these facts to be true. The 
paper merchant is facing the condi- 
tion of being forced to humidify or 
move the cased paper to a non-heated 
damp warehouse. 

The envelope maker who says the 
died-out stock curls, or who can't 
make glassine envelopes, or the gum- 
med-flap curls, or the converter who 
can't finish bone-dry papers with 
fancy finishes, should not blame the 
poor quality of the paper. A place of 
business humidified gives pep to the 
employes—invigorates them; the days 
in the shop are a pleasure, the paper 
lays flat, will register, the day’s run is 
greater. The rollers like it, and inci- 
dentally so do the presses, as there is 
no contraction or expansion due to 
atmospheric conditions. “It’s always 
June in a humidified shop.” 

I believe it is the, duty of every 
paper manufacturer and paper mer- 
chant, be he large or small, to study 
this important question, for it is caus- 
ing more complaints and annoyance 
than any other phase of the industry; 
and to instruct the salesmen not to 
condemn any paper, but to tell the 
printer or the buyer the true status of 
the case and ‘to carry forward the 
education which is badly needed. 

I have no device to sell or market, 
nor am | in any way financially in- 
terested in any device or contrivance; 
but I am willing to endorse and prop- 
agate any device or instrument that 
will help the paper industry to solve 
this problem, and I believe my friends 
and competitors will join with me. 
We paper merchants buy from the 


same sources, the same paper, be it 
watermarked or otherwise, and we get 
the same complaints, be it Maine, 
Michigan, or California, and you 
must admit that millions ‘is spent to 
advertise paper and not a cent is spent 
to educate the printer. So then, let's 
do a little educational work for a 
change and start in with “An ideal 
paper-house or printshop is one that 
is properly humidified.” 








For the Large or Small Printer 


Cost Cutter Saw?7 







Write for 
circular 


and price 














Model A 






As an auxillary saw in the larger plant, or 
an all purpose saw in the smaller office, the 
MODEL A COST CUTTER 
is unequaled. Quick, aceurate and reasonably 
priced, with numerous labor saving features, 

is ever useful and profitable. 


Cc. B. Nelson & Co. 


729 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 









































We Want You to 
Represent Us— 


We want a high grade printing house or 
solicitor in. every city to secure opportuni- 
ties for us to estimate on pesters—up te 24 
sheets—offset work, cut-outs, and so ferth. 
Liberal commission on all orders secured. 


Write for Detalls. 


McCandlish Lithograph Company 
310 Wrigley Building Chicago, Ilinels 
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The Exodus of Printing 
+ deasangs and years ago printers all 


over this broad land were lying 
awake nights wondering how to obtain 
cash for their weekly payroll; the rea. 
son then was that they did not know 
what was a fair charge for their prod- 
uct; they did not know its cost nor 
what profit they were entitled to. At 
present another lot of printers — 
probably just as numerous—are lying 
awake nights wondering not only 
where the cash for the payroll is com- 
ing from, but also the cash for the 
other necessary expenses. This time, 
however, the reason is not that they 
don’t know what to charge for their 
product but rather where to obtain the 
order that will bring the necessary 
shekels into their coffers. There has 
been a general exodus of printing or- 
ders, it seems. 


Nearly every day we read of bank- 
ruptcies and_ receiverships in the 
printing industry. Presumably. good, 
substantial houses that for years have 
weathered one storm after another, 
are forced to the wall by unsatisfied 
creditors, not because of poor manage: 
ment nor any of the other usual 
causes of failures, but because of idle 
composing rooms, idle pressrooms, and 
idle binderies—lack of orders, in 
other words. What's the reason? 

Is there less printing today than 
there formerly were, and if so, what 
has become of it? 


Any sane observer of the present 
day trend in the merchandising world 
is fully aware that great. changes have 
taken place in the marketing of the 
world’s goods. The one, two or four’ 
color catalog that before the war was 
an ever-recurring yearly episode in 
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numerous lines, has passed out of the 
picture; the photograph has taken its 
place because it is cheaper; so also to 
a certain extent with circulars and 
broadsides; they were too expensive to 
produce according to present-day 
prices of printing. 

Mistake us not, this is not an at- 
tempt to reduce printing profits; a 
long life spent in the opposite direc 
tion should be ample guarantee that 
such is not the case. But if it is true 
that the present depression in the in- 
dustry is a direct result of the high 
cost of printing, then THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonTHLY will risk misunder- 
standing by calling attention to the 
possibility of reducing these costs in 
a legitimate way. It stands to reason 
that if our customers are beginning to 
withdraw their patronage from the 
industry—are beginning to curtail 
their use of printing because of its 
high production cost—something radi- 
cal must be done to reduce these costs. 
The goose that lays the golden egg 
must not be choked by too coarse 
food. 

In our attempt to gain a decent liv- 
ing we have overlooked the funda- 
mental fact that idle men and ma- 
chines do not produce profits; they 
must be gainfully occupied if they are 
to pay their cost. This means, in other 
words that no printer can be success- 
ful unless he has orders enough to 
run his plant at least eighty per cent 
of the possible time; but it is likewise 
true that no printer can be successful 
unless these orders produce a profit; 
so there you are. Without orders one 
will fail; with an abundance of orders 
not meeting costs and a_ reasonable 


profit, one will also fail; so what is 
there to do? 


Some years ago a society of engi- 
neers investigated the printing trades 
regarding waste in production. These 
engineers came to the conclusion (and 
broadcasted it far and wide) that the 
printing industry was one of the most 
wasteful in the country; that almost 
sixty-five per cent of the time and 
energy used were completely wasted. 
This is a serious charge; but if it is 
true, it points the way to lower costs 
and higher profits. 


To save the whole industry from 
going on the rocks, let’s try to get 
rid of this waste, every man in his 
own corner, and thereby cut the cost 
of printing to again entice an abun- 
dance of orders into our plants. 


B BB 


A Well-Earned Reward 


Whee photo-engraving industry, nor- 
mally, is the most prosperous of 
the graphic arts industries; its product 
is in a steadily increasing demand, 
yea, has become a necessity where 
pictorial reproduction is desired. Fifty 
years ago photo-engraving was not 
known as an industry. Then came 
Stephen H. Horgan and Frederic E. 
ives with the invention of the half- 
tone and the three-color process. From 
then on the industry has marched 
forward in leaps and bounds. In these 
two inventions it found what was 
needed to make the industry pros- 
perous and flourishing; without them 
it probably would not have been 
heard of today: Consequently, Ste- 
phen H. Horgan and Frederic E. Ives 
must be credited as responsible for 
this prosperity, because upon the in- 
ventions of these men the prosperity 
of the photo-engravers rests. 
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Frederic E. Ives and Stephen H. 
Horgan are now old men; one is de- 
voting his time to an invalid daughter 
in London, England; the other is 
spending his reclining years among 
friends and relatives in Philadelphia. 
It is probably too much to expect that 
the younger generation of photo- 
engravers even knows of their exist- 
ence. Surely they have not many years 
yet to live, according to the common 
expectation of life. What then would 
be more fitting and appropriate than 
that the men who have profited most 
by their inventions should see to it 
that the rest of their days become 


free of want—that the comforts of 
life be theirs in the few years they 
yet may dwell among us? 


We feel satisfied that this hint to 
the photo-engravers will start the bal] 
rolling. We see before us the annual 
convention of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association in Philadelphia 
appointing a committee for the pur- 
pose of providing means for a Horgan 
Ives Comfort Fund, large enough to 
assure these men well-being and com. 
fort at the end of their life's journey. 

Hitherto we have showered them 
with medals of gold, silver and bronze: 
now let's provide for their well-being, 


BB SB 


What Of. Photogravuce ? 


ILLIAM GAMBLE, our Lon- 

don correspondent, has men- 
tioned photogravure and photogravure 
presses and cylinders in two of his 
latest contributions to THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MontHLy. As only a limited 
number of our readers are acquainted 
with this process, we quote the follow- 
ing from H. Mills Cartwright’s intro- 
duction to his book “Photogravure.” 
No better explanation of the process 
could be desired. 

Photogravure is a photo-mechanical 
method of intaglio etching on copper 
plates or cylinders from which im- 
pressions are printed by hand or by 
mechanical means. 

The idea of intaglio printing may 
be visualized by considering a smooth 
surface, such as a metal plate, on 
which hollows have been formed by 
engraving or etching. Printing ink is 


applied to the plate and wiped off 
the surface, but left in the depressions, 
from which it is transferred to paper, 
as in copper-plate printing. 

In photogravure, the etched recesses 
are so close together that in the 
printed impression the effect of a con 
tinuous tone is obtained at the normal 
viewing distance. The recesses are al- 
most uniform in size, but vary in 
depth according to the strength of 
tone they represent. Thus on the 
paper, different tones are indicated 
by different thicknesses of ink, and 
for this reason photogravures have the 
rich velvety shadows and sparkling 
highlights that we associate with mez 
zotint engravings. This quality is 
imitated (by double printing, etc.), 
but is never equaled by the relief and 
surface printing methods. 
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Plates for hand printing are etched, 
either by the “screen” process or by 
the older “grain” method, and the 
impressions are taken on a copper: 
plate press. The output is slow, two 
hundred copies a day being a good 
average for small plates. These proc- 
esses are only used for small editions, 
or for work in which quality is the 
first consideration. No other process 
can compare with these for depth of 
tone, quality of ink and paper, and 
good gradation. 

For machine printing, the etching 
is done on copper cylinders or on 
thin copper plates that can be at- 
tached to the cylinder on the machine. 
In printing, a fluid ink is used, and 
it is removed mechanically from the 
copper surface by means of a flexible 
steel blade, or “doctor.” On reel-fed 
machines a speed of ten thousand 
impressions an hour is possible, and 
on sheet-fed machines up to five thou- 
sand an hour. 

Line work and type matter are 
etched in the same way as the illus- 
trations. It is usual to set up the type 
and pull a good impression on trans- 
lucent paper. This impression is then 
used in the same way as a photo- 
graphic positive for etching on the 
copper. 

Anything that can be photographed 
can be reproduced in photogravure, 
but in selecting it as a printing me- 
dium for any particular class of work, 
its advantages and its limitations must 
be considered. 

Among its advantages are: 

(1) The high quality of the work. 

(2) When several subjects are 
etched together on a cylinder, the 
cost. per square inch is lower than 
for fine-etched halftone blocks. 
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A\BoLish STANDING foRMS) 
MAKE 
STEREOTYPE Dry MATS 
OF THEM With A 
RELIABLE 
MAT MOLDING PRESS. 
FOR JOB SHOPS 6 ADVERTISINGAGENCIES 
~ PRINTERS ~ 
MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


559 W.LAKE ST, CHICAGO _/ 




















Raised Letter Printing 
Supplies 


Complete Line of 
INKS and POWDERS 


Gloss, Dull Powders — White, Gold, 
Silver — Complete Line of Inks — 
Foolproof Thermography Machine $175 


Write for Samples 


PHILWOOD COMPANY 


754 Maple Ave. Los Angeles 








GAUGE PINS 


For Job Presses 





Spring Tongue Gauge Pin, $1.80 Doz. 


THE EDW.L. MEGILL CO. 
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763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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(3) High printing speed and re- 
duced cost of printing. Little or no 
makeready is required, the run is 
continuous except for brief stops to 
change doctors, and very little time is 
lost in washing-up. 


(4) Printing can be done on any 
paper that is not excessively rough or 
hard, and good impressions can be 
made even on wood-pulp paper. The 
saving in cost of paper for many 
classes of work is obvious. Pictures 
are printed on the same paper and at 
the same time as the type matter. 
There is no loss of detail or quality 
owing to the use of coarse screens. 

(5) The work is quite dry as it 
comes off the machine. No slip sheet- 
ing is needed. P 

(6) The process is_ particularly 
suitable for catalog work, book illus- 
trations, illustrated journals, and 
weekly and bi-weekly newspapers; 
for posters, wall papers, textiles, and 
security printing. 

(7) The capital outlay for a photo- 
gravure etching department is lower 
than for a relief block or well 
equipped photo-lith establishment. 
The cost of gravure machines is con- 
siderably lower than that of corre- 
sponding letterpress or litho machines. 

The chief limitations are: 

(1) It takes longer to etch a single 
subject in photogravure than to make 
a block or photo-litho plate. For 
newspaper work photogravure is at a 
disadvantage, both as regards time 
and the impossibility of inserting late 
news in type or pictures. 

(2) The mechanical duplication of 
cylinders is not possible, and al- 
though electros can be made from flat 
plates, it is more usual to etch dupli- 
cates from the original set of posi- 


tives. The average life of a cylinder 
is sixty to one hundred thousand im. 
pressions. It is probable that in the 
future the durability of cylinders and 
plates will be increased very much by 
chromium facing. 


(3) Type matter printed in photo- 
gravure is not quite so sharp as letter. 
press. 

(4) In the case of cylinders, the 
cost of depositing, grinding, and pol- 
ishing must be taken into considera 
tion. This may represent too high a 
proportion of the total cost if the 
etched area is small or the number of 
copies limited. Of course this does not 
apply to the thin plates which are now 
being used to a large extent on sheet- 
fed rotaries. In this case the thin 
metal (about 25-gauge) is cheaper 
than the 16-gauge copper generally 
used for halftone plates. 

(5) When matter is kept “stand- 
ing’ on cylinders, the capital value of 
the cylinders and the space they oc 
cupy must be taken into consideration. 
Again, this is a point that does not 
arise in the case of the thin sheets. 

Color Photogravure—For certain 
classes of work, tri-color machine gra- 
vure gives better results than the 
other color processes. This is particu 
larly so in the case of oil paintings 
and water-color drawings, on account 
of the depth of color and the use of 
non-coated printing papers. Offset 
litho requires six or more printings to 
obtain the same depth of color. 

The ordinary principles of tri-color 
reproduction are adopted, but the 
color corrections have to be made 
chiefly on the negatives and positives, 
and not by fine etching. For this rea’ 
son exact fascimile reproductions are 
not easily obtained. 
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Outline of Machine Gravure— 
The operations involved in the pro- 
duction of the printing surface are as 


follows: 

(1) Continuous-tone negatives are 
made in the camera from the original 
subjects and retouched. 


(2) Reversed positives are made 
from the negatives and retouched. 


(3) Type matter is photographed 
separately, or an impression is pulled 
on translucent paper and used as a 
positive. 

(4) A print is made from the posi- 
tive on sensitive “carbon tissue’ by 
exposure to light. Another exposure 
is made on the same carbon tissue 
through a photogravure screen. 


(5) The carbon print is “trans- 
ferred” to a polished copper cylinder 
or plate and “developed” in hot 
water, so as to obtain gelatin relief 
image or “resist’’ on the copper sur- 
face. 

(6) The resist is dried and the por- 
tions that are not to etch are covered 
with a suitable varnish. 


(7) The cylinder is etched in solu- 
tions of ferric chloride, the resist 
being penetrated, and the underlying 
copper dissolved. The screen lines re- 
main unetched. 

(8) The type matter is printed, 
transferred, developed and etched in 
the same way as the pictures, but gen- 
erally as a separate operation. 

The method of rotary printing from 
cylinders and plates is as follows: 


As the copper cylinder revolves, it 
is furnished with a fluid ink from a 
single roller. The surface ink is re- 
moved by a flexible steel blade known 
as the “doctor.” A roller presses the 
- Paper against the cylinder. 
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“Solid or Leaded” 


Bill Fadden was a “print,” who 
worked upon the Daily Press, 

He was correct in grammar, though 
careless in his dress; 

He went on “sprees,” like good 
comps do;he smoked a corncob pipe, 

And on the once-clean office towel he 
wasn't too proud to wipe. 


Day after day, week after week, had 
Bill stood at the case— 

The type all seemed to be alive, so 
rapid was his pace. 

But time’s have changed, and in Bill's 
place a huge machine now stands, 

Whose daily song is ‘‘clickety-click”’ 
—typesetting without hands. 


Bill tried his best to get a “‘sit’” in all 
the towns around— 

In every shop he visited was heard 
that clicking sound. 

No more would he set up his “‘string”’ 
of pearl and minion type, 

And paste up “dupes” to get the 
means to fill his corncob pipe. 


Now Bill he had a brother John, who 
worked upon a farm— 

Said he: “I'll ask him for a job, ‘twill 
surely do no harm.” 

So off to be a farmer's man he started 
in great glee; 

“There's nothing like pure country 
air for man or beast,” said he. 


Bill got a job of doing chores about 
his brother's place— 

The sun got in a job on Bill, a-tan- 
ning up his face. 

He fed the stock at early dawn; 
toiled in the fields all day; 

"Twas harder work than “‘sticking 
type,” but Bill seemed blithe and 
gay. 


a 
He drove the cattle home at night 
raked down the horse’s bed, _ 
Hunted for eggs among the hay 
chopped wood out in the shed. _ 
At first he made some funny breaks— 
Bill he called them ‘outs’ — 
Whereat the farmers for a mile could 
hear his brother’s shouts. 


One day Bill's brother told him tha 
after he cleaned the pen 

Wherein the pigs were grunting loud, 
to set the clucking hen. 

Ben, whistling, started off, then 
stopped, and toward his brother 
headed; 

“Say, John,” asked he; “that clucking 
hen, set her solid or leaded?” 


Henry T. Bossert. 
Be BiB 
Quality Talks to Craftsmen 


Why, bless your heart, it is the 
little things that are at the foundation 
of quality. As like breeds like, 50, 
from the little things of quality will 
be built the complete job of quality. 
What seems to be trivial, or of no 
importance, may be little things of 
quality. 

Take no chances—do not be de 
ceived. Treat all little things on the 
quality basis — use them — construct 
them—then dispose of them in the 
completed job. 


A grain of sand at a time created 
the dunes. 

Grains of sand make the brick. 

Iron ore (dust) makes the steel 
girder. 

The skill of the craftsmen deter 
mines the quality of the brick of 


. girder. 
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Teachers of Printing 


In public schools, academies, colleges, and trade 
schools need comprehensive and authoritative teach- 
ing material. They cannot ‘afford to take chances with 
anything that does not cover the subject from all pos- 
sible angles, nor anything lacking in facts. 


The Twentieth Century 


Encyclopedia 


of Printing 


Is published with this point in view. The compiler of 
this great work is teaching economics of printing in 
the Chicago School of Printing. A big part of the 
material found in this book was gathered and used in 
his course in the winter of 1928-29 and proved to be 
both valuable and instructive to the students. His hope 
is now that it will prove as much to other teachers of 
printing who hitherto have had to lean on their own 
resources for teaching material of this kind. 


544 Pages With a Number of Colored Inserts 


Price $10 
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The Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
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WMakeready of Penns Work. 


By THOMAS E. DUNWODY 


Editor, The American Pressman 


(Continued from the April Issue) 


iy YOU will carefully analyze the 
operations entering into makeready 
you will find that all of these are im- 
portant. In the production of good 
printing there are no unimportant 
operations. Slighting one thing, mis- 
judging another, or doing some ap- 
parently simple thing wrong may lead 
to a failure of that makeready. Few 
of these small things, it is true, will 
jeopardize the job as a whole for, as 
printing is done, there is sufficient 
leeway to make up for small errors, 
but the objective of the pressman 
when he starts a makeready is to pre- 
pare the form for printing so that a 
given number of impressions may be 
taken therefrom with as little trouble 
or interruption of the continuous run- 
ning of the press as is possible. He 
also aims to do this with as little effort 
and time as is practical. When the 
small things are neglected, or the 
seemingly minute details are over- 
looked, serious troubles may be en- 
countered in the running of the job 
or may be reflected in the quality of 
the finished product. 


The pressman’s trade calls for not 
only an extensive knowledge of vari- 
ous materials and machines but like- 
wise demands exceptional skill and 
judgment. He must have a knowledge 
of inks, their characteristics, and this 
in itself is a lifelong study. He must 
know color. He uses many different 


kinds of papers possessing various sut- 
faces and other characteristics; there- 
fore, he must be well versed on the 
subject of paper. Both inks and paper 
are affected by atmospheric condi- 
tions. The pressman must compensate 
for errors of others—the composing 
room, the photo-engraving depart: 
ment, the electrotyper, the machine 
manufacturer, etc. For all these, and 
many other reasons, he must con- 
stantly use good judgment—judgment 
of machine accuracy, of ink drying, 
of paper stretching, of makeready pro 
cedure, of press speed, etc. Many of 
us fall down at times when it comes 
to good judgment; all of us make 
mistakes, and the objective is to re- 
duce these errors of all kinds to a 
minimum. The safest way to do this 
is to carefully study your trade, to 
observe, to analyze and to benefit by 
experience. Don’t try to get by with 
too much cutting of the corners. 


As we intimated before, no attempt 
will be made to set forth a certain 
definite mode of procedure—a rigid 
system—of makeready. It can’t very 
well be done, because our readers 
work under so many different condi- 
tions. Large shops endeavor to stand- 
ardize makeready procedure and do 
so to a certain extent, but human 
beings do the makeready and the 
human equation will always be pres: 
ent. Still it is good management to 
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standardize as much as possible, or 
should we say practical? The old argu- 
ment that makeready is all wrong be- 
cause no two persons will mark out 
identically the same is all bosh. All 
competent artists do not draw a cow 
the same and would not if they were 
looking at the same cow from exactly 
the same angle. The eye, the judg- 
ment, of human beings cannot be de- 
veloped so acutely that two men 
would mark out a sheet identically 
the same even if those attempting 
it were the most accurate and skilled 
men at this particular phase of press- 
work in the world. So why become 
ridiculous? 


Yet there are certain rules of pro-(_ 


cedure to be followed when marking 
out a sheet, as there are in every 
operation of presswork. The require- 
ments cannot always be judged to a 
one-thousandth of an inch but usually 
are by good pressmen, and that is the 
gauge by which he works when he 
marks out a sheet. The marks of good 
pressmen, even, vary because the de- 
gree of impression varies less than 
one thousandth of an inch at times, 
and that is too fine for the human 
eye to quickly discern. For instance, 
the tissue paper used to spot up is 
about one thousandth of an inch in 
thickness. Low or high spots in im- 
pression are not abruptly, clearly de- 
fined, but from a spot of perfect pres- 
sure the type or plate impression may 
gradually go to two thousandths of 
an inch below perfect. This would 
require two spots of tissue, at least, 
one smaller than the other. All this 
can be quickly discerned by the ex- 
perienced eye, but to tell exactly 
where the lines should be to be scien- 
tifically correct is, of course, impos- 
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sible. One can deviate one-half of 
one thousandth of an inch and still 
be practically correct. It is there, 
mainly, that the marks of two first- 
class pressmen vary, and this is the 
main reason why the marks made by 
two pressmen will not be identical. 


On work that must be rushed and 
on forms that vary considerably in 
accuracy the difference will be more 
marked, and it is but natural that it 
be so. On jobs of this kind the ob- 
jective is not really the same as on 
high-class work where the forms are 
made as level as is possible by pre- 
liminary makeready and quality plates, 
type, etc. Rush jobs and those forms 
that vary considerably in height must 
be handled to get fair results as 
quickly as possible, and the pressman 
is not working to such a degree of 
accuracy; therefore he plans his 
“campaign” on a different basis. Yes, 
the good pressman actually plans 
makeready procedure. In large shops 
doing the same kind of. work day in 
and day out, the system is more set, 
but it had to be planned. In shops 
doing a more general line of work, it 
frequently happens that every job is 
an individual problem requiring a 
slightly different procedure. This de- 
pends upon: the form, the general 
shop conditions, the class of work 
done and the stock being used. The 
heading “general shop conditions” 
covers a multitude of things, such 
as condition of presses, rollers, quality 
of inks, time allowed, system, atmos- 
pheric conditions, and in fact prac- 
tically everything in connection with 
the manufacture of the job except 
those things included in the other 


three things mentioned—the form, 


class of work, and stock. 
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All of these things affect the ney 
operation in makeready that we wil} 
naa of marking out the 

Before going into the actual mark. 
ing out, it is customary to discuss the 
matter of packing the cylinder, and 
this is certainly relevant to the subject 
and important enough to be consid. 
ered at all times. In the best shops 
this matter is taken quite seriously 
into consideration and most good 
pressmen realize the importance of the 
proper selection of the packing and 
the subsequent correct handling of it 
Where careful consideration is given 
to the matter of accuracy and a good 
system is carried out thrcaghout the 
entire plant, the careful measuring 
and inspection of materials used in 
the packing is given some thought. 
Only the most accurate materials 
should be used, and the wise execu 
tive will not take too much for 
granted but will, with his very accu 
rate tools, measure from time to time 
the manilas as well as the white sheets 
uged. 

The packing on a printing press is 
divided into two sections, and over 
these is placed a drawsheet, or top 
sheet, as it is called in some localities. 
The “rst section is the permanent, or 
foundation, packing—so called be’ 
cause it is not frequently changed and 
does not undergo a change every 
time a new form is put on. If the 
manufacturer of the press has worked 
to a great degree of accuracy, then it 
is easy to see the importance of com 
tinuing this accuracy in the packing 
placed upon the cylinder, so as to 
eliminate as many chances of errors 
in height as possible. In papermaking 
the rule is that the thicker the sheet 
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the more it will vary and that it is 
very difficult to manufacture a real 
thick sheet of board without consid- 
erable variation in thickness. Press- 
hoard is supposed to be accurate to a 
great degree, but some, working on 
the above theory, and after tests, 
have come to the conclusion that the 
foundation packing should consist of 
manila drawsheets instead of one 
thick pressboard. They point out, too, 
that it is less expensive to change one 
or two of these manila sheets than it 
is to continue to use a battered, punc- 
tured pressboard or to replace it. In 
these: days, though, many shops can 
correctly measure the materials used 
and may, therefore, determine for 
themselves what is best for their indi- 
vidual requirements. 


We have preferred the manila 
drawsheets upon the theory, as out- 
lined above, that they were more ac- 
curate in thickness than the press- 
board. Pressboard, it is true, can be 
made accurate enough, but not many 
pressrooms have the proper instru- 
ments to predetermine this accuracy. 

The second section of the packing 
is, of course, the loose sheets. They 
are usually S. & §S. C. stock, about 
three or three and one-half one- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness 
and, generally speaking, no more than 
six of these sheets should be used. 
While S. & S. C. is considered a hard 
packing, still the use of too many of 
these sheets will add to the danger 
of getting a baggy packing and will, 
to a degree, soften the packing zs a 
whole. These sheets should be care- 
fully folded and pasted together. 

On certain classes of work it is 
desirable at times to soften this pack- 
ing. Some accomplish this by using a 
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little softer paper, while others pre- 
fer to place somewhere in the pack- 
ing a sheet of newsprint. We are 
using harder packings now than ever 
before. because the materials from 
which we print are as a rule somewhat 
more accurate in height. Press manu- 
facturers have cut their cylinders less 
so that too much relatively soft pack- 
ing would not have to be used, or 
possibly we should say that too much 
packing did not have to be used. The 
closer we approach accuracy in the 
press, plates, etc., the less resiliency 
we need, and everyone knows that 
the harder the packing the sharper the 
results will be. 


In the past most pressmen have 
learned to mark out simply by obser- 
vation and then by using crude meth- 
ods or the cheaper grade of work. In 
most shops it is customary to allow 
the apprentice pressman, or the young 
pressman, to do the less important 
jobs on which very crude makeready 
can be practiced. Most of these men 
must simply use their own judgment, 
based on observation at first, and as 
a result many have started out on the 
wrong foot. After they became a little 
more proficient in doing this cheap 
work they were, possibly through nec- 
essity, put on a better class of work 
and in most cases this transfer was 
made without any particular coaching 
or without the young pressman having 
any real instructions in the funda- 
rental principles of makeready. It is 
no wonder that under these condi- 
tions many start wrong and fail to 
grasp the real underlying principles 
of correct procedure. Today, however, 
the man who wishes to pick up these 
finer points in his trade can do so 
with very little expense and with a 


minimum of time as avenues fo 
learning have been considerably 
widened through a few properly cop. 
ducted trade schools and _ technical 
magazines on printing. 

The ideal sheet for marking out jg 
neither too light nor too heavy in im. 
pression and the old rule that the 
color should be a trifle lighter than 
what is to be run on the job still holds 
true today and always will as long ag 
we practice marking out. Many will 
not put this rule into practice, how. 
ever, and as a result you see men try 
ing to mark out a sheet on which the 
human eye cannot possibly discern 
the real variation in the impression, 
You will find many pressmen need- 
lessly straining their eyes—and what 
for? Even if you strain your eyes you 
cannot possibly accomplish by the 
shortest route the objectives you have 
in mind when the impression is too 
light to be really seen. On the other 
hand, if the impression is abnormally 
heavy you do not get a true perspec’ 
tive. A true perspective is gotten when 
you more nearly approach the impres 
sion you are going to use on the job, 
but normally, it is true, the impres 
sion by which you mark out should 
be a little stronger than that which is 
to be used in running the job. When 


you have obtained the proper mark: 


out impression on your sheet and the 
units of your form are accurate in 
accordance with the possibilities of the 
work you are doing and the sheet has 
the proper amount of ink on it, then 
you have gotten a very good start in 
correct makeready and the battle is 
really half won. 

If it becomes necessary to wash of 
the ink plate, or some of the rollers 
‘in the case of a rotary press, in order 
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to get the right amount of ink, do so 
because it will save time in the long 
run. If it is necessary to open your 
packing and take out a sheet before 
you can get the correct markout im- 
pression, do this and thereby save 
time and improve the quality of the 
work. 


Every pressman should understand 
just why he is marking out and realize 
that for the sake of time and quality 
he should make every mark count. 
The fastest man we have ever seen 
perform this operation was an old- 
timer who was working on a rather 
inferior class of work, but he had a 
varied assortment of cuts, type, etc., 
in the form and had to make a long 
run, hence, he proceeded to’do quite 
an elaborate makeready. He certainly 
was swift, and just as inaccurate and 
as extravagant with his marks as he 
was fast. The result was that we had 
to spend more time than we should in 
spotting up, yet we were driven to 
our greatest speed, and the result was 
inaccurate patches, too much paste, 
and then when we put his spot-up 
sheets on the press and were ready to 
run we had a spotted, uneven pack- 
ing, and he had on his second, and 
perhaps third, spot-up sheet been 
forced to at least try to make up for 
the many errors he had made on his 
first markout sheet. You know what 
that means. The best pressmen are not 
necessarily the fastest on marking out; 
it is usually the other way. Yet there 
is no need of going to sleep on the 
job. The best pressmen will, through 
the practice of correct makeready pro- 
cedure from beginning to end, find it 
unnecessary to use so many patches 
and will make every patch count. 


i aes 
Most process work is, in the main 
marked from the face of the sheet 
hence, the importance of getting the 
correct amount of ink on the markout 
sheet. The good pressman will study 
the formation of halftone dots and 
familiarize himself with values in a 
subject. He will recognize the various 
degrees of tones or gradations of a 
plate and by doing so will know when 
each tone is showing up correctly, 


Our objective in makeready is more 
than simply to level up the impres 
sion. That is really a preliminary step 
in makeready, and when overlays are 
used a leveler sheet for this purpose is 
put on. The overlays are supposed to 
get the degree of pressure necessary 
to take care of the gradations of the 
plate, give the highlights minimum 
pressure and the solids maximum pres 
sure. Sometimes we must go further 
than even this because on certain 
papers a different relative amount of 
pressure may be necessary in order to 
take care of certain tones. Then, too, 
there are plate errors that may be 
needing attention. The halftone plate 
begins at the purest highlights and 
goes, frequently, to a real solid. Many 
of these plates do not reach the solid 
stage, however, and are what we 
might term near-solids or seven 
eighth tones, if we use that division. 
Frequently what is supposed to be a 
solid will be slightly etched. With a 
little excess of impression we may 
make of this a solid. Then, too, there 
are certain tones which will not print 
on all the stock we use and under the 
conditions we have to work, hence, a 
near-solid will sometimes give consid: 
erable trouble because the bite in 
these plates—that is, the depth, is so 
shalluw that we cannot have such per: 
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fect conditions that we can possibly 
keep these open. An uneven printing 
of these tones will result unless we do 
something to compensate for this error 
in plate making. So we must study our 
objectives and practice in marking non 
the shortest line to this objective. 


Need we discuss here the operation 
called spotting up, or in some localities 
called patching up, of the sheet that 
has been marked out? Many will say 
that there is nothing to spotting up; 
yet errors in this somewhat simple 
operation cause considerable trouble. 

Those doing this work should know 
how much accuracy is required, that 
is, how close they are to follow the 
markout, and a check should be made 
to see that this function is properly 
performed. Then again, too much 








paste or lumps of paste can cause an 
awful lot of trouble for such a seem- 
ingly unimportant thing. How many 
shops check up on the thickness of 
their makeread; tissue? Here we are 
working to less than one thousandth 
of an inch in some cases, and the 
thickness of this material along with 
that of other materials used should be 
checked up from time to time. 
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The hardest thing in the world is 
to find an expert stoneman. The ar- 
ticle on imposition and lock-up in The 
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Composing Room Wrinkles 


By JOHN REED 


_ the preparation of photo- 
engraving copy is hardly within 
the province of the printer the possi- 
bilities in this direction are almost as 
limitless as the facilities at his dis- 
posal. A casual skimming of the 
specimen book of any type foundry, 
of any date, shows a_ bewildering 
variety of elements, exclusive of type 
faces, which will conform readily to 
the ingenuity of the skilled crafts- 
man. 

Every compositor, engaged in other 
than routine work, whose creative 
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Fig. 1—Monotype or labor-saving brass rule, 
plate Gothic and Parsons type all that is 
required for this composition. 


powers have not been throttled by top 
constant adherence to artist layouts 
may, if the opportunity presents itself 
and the result justifies the effort, 
transform a piece of type composition 
that it closely resembles the work of 
the pen-and-ink designer or letter 
artist and possibly surpass his efforts 
because of the clean, sharp, uniform, 
legible impressions possible with foun. 
dry material and in nowise equaled by 
similar processes—lithography, photo 
gravure, intaglio (copperplate) print 
ing—which may be verified by exam 















































* Fig. 2-—Labor-saving brass rule all that is te 


quired for this composition. 
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Fig. 3—Engraving of female figure excepted, 
this poster contains nothing which is not listed 
in typefounders specimen books. Proof of the job 
is ‘blown up’ (enlarged) to size of three-sheet 
hanger or larger by photo-engraving process. 


ining specimens of these processes and 
good relief printing through an en- 
larging lens. 

Few incentives so encourage experi- 
ment in unconventional commercial 
channels as does material reward; 
printers frequently make such experi- 
ments, as for instance when customers’ 
proofs are accompanied by stock of 
various qualities and price or when 
one-color proofs are in addition 
shown embellished with a second 


color to improve the appearance of a 
job at a small additional cost. This 
shows a client interest which, as fre- 
quently as not, results in a more ex- 
pensive order. 


The matter under discussion being 
of an unusual character and affording 
new possibilities with no additional 
expense beyond labor,. experiments 
may be made whenever the nature of 
the work and temperament of the 
client permits. No harm can result 
and the printer who excels in it not 
alone adds a specialty but almost a 
monopoly to his firm, at least while 
methods employed are unknown to 
competitors. 

The examples, Fig. 1, Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3, are in no way unusual so far as 
composition, technique and excellence 
of workmanship are concerned from 
an artist's viewpoint; any pen-and-ink 
artist should do as well. But when it 
is considered that these can be pro- 
duced with familiar typefoundry prod- 
ucts, most of which may be used over 
and over again for other different 
jobs, the situation is altered. 

The most pretentious of these de- 
signs, Fig. 1, is composed principally 
of rule and with slight effort should 
be duplicated accurately at the first 
trial by any ordinary job compositor; 
the art compositor should create com- 
positions equally good or better at 
once. The most unique feature of the 
design is that the first three words of 
the title can be formed with monotype 
or brass rule. The line is first set in 
any suitable type which will fill the 
space and from a proof of this the 
vertical lines or stems of letters are 
formed with labor-saving brass rule of 
desired width and proper lengths, 
blanks above and below each piece 
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Fig. 5—Down rules and foundry characters 
appearing in Fig. 1 


being filled with spacing material as 
are also the spaces between the stems 
of letters and words, upper Fig. 5. 
When verticals are arranged accord- 
ing to proof horizontal monotype or 
similar soft metal rules which have 
been cut to width of line are placed 
at the bottom of the stems and nicked 
with a knife at the points where they 
are to overlap the stems after the 
manner employed in underscoring in- 
dividual words of display lines and 
universally practiced in job and ad 
composition a few years ago. Blank 
spaces are easily cut away, as in up- 
per Fig. 4. 


This style of letter is shown prin- 
cipally to illustrate a possibility of this 


stunt; any foundry letter, as Parsons, - 


by Will Ransom, answering better 








probably. The remaining element, in 
Fig. 4 are three lines of plate gothic 
type and Parsons or a similar lettg, 
for the word “July,” two-point face 
rule for top and bottom border piece 
and two-point hair line rule under the 
word “Monthly” and above the go 
gan at the bottom of the page. The 
group of small circles attached to the 
rule near the bottom of the page ar 
lower case “O's glued in position 
which is a familiar practice in paper 
box and oyster bucket factories 
(After the job is run such glued ele. 
ments are placed in water until they 
separate automatically.) The birds jp 
flight consist of the center characters 
of piece brackets, two or more sizes 
being used, the smaller below and the 
larger above, to afford a sense of diy 
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Fig. 4—Cross one and type appearing if 
ig. 1 
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been unanimously endorsed 
by the trade press, the print- 
ing magazines stating that it 
is a book of unusual worth to 
the trade. 


On every page it teaches com- 
petency and elimination of 
waste in the plant. Get a copy 
and convince yourself of its 
value. It covers every depart- 
ment and has hundreds of 
practical suggestions. 
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tance. Vertical elements and _ stock 
label circles with “O's” attached as 
before and others arranged as though 
having been crowded off the circle 
are represented in Fig. 5. The rope 
and tassel are made with a piece of 
music face rule, two periods and a 
colon from a case of Goudy, and 
three hair-line rules. Dotted rules rep- 
resent size of paper page. One of 
these forms is superimposed on the 
other to supply suitable copy for a 
zinc etching—cleaner, sharper copy 
than the average pen drawing. 


Fig. 2 suggests possibilities which 
should prove interesting to all con- 
cerned with unique effects in display 
type. The one example shown (be- 
cause of limited space) merely dem- 
onstrates the means employed to at- 
tain a result the possibilities of which 
are left to the imagination. Two- 
point face rules separated by six-point 
slugs are used in both vertical and 
horizontal settings, one superimposed 
on the other as in Fig. 1 to secure the 
crosshatched gray tone and proof 
taken to provide copy for an enlarged 
or reduced etching as desired; either 
the vertical or horizontal forms may 
be used alone to the same end, or 
may be printed one upon the other in 
different colors to produce unusual 
tones, some of which are startling in 
originality. Using heavier rules with 
less space between provides still an- 
other motif, and by varying weight of 
cross and down rules or introducing 
linotype borders into the scheme an- 
other result is achieved. There is 
scarcely any limit to the size of letter 
which may be thus produced, a three- 
foot letter being as readily constructed 
as one of three inches if material is 
available, and method of construction, 





a 
being governed by the point system, 
is simple and rapid. A boon to isolated 
plants and others not equipped fo, 
the occasional sale bill or broadside 

A hurried glance at the miniature 
poster, Fig. 3, would in all likelihoog 
impress one as being the work of 
lithographic artist, yet aside from the 
line engraving it may be composed of 
type foundry products as easily 9, 
more so than the two preceding ex. 
amples. The engraving type line and 
rule border are made up in one form 
and the two strips of linotype border, 
two-point cross rule, and decorative 
panel of parallel rule in another. 
Trial proofs are taken to properly po- 
sition both forms. The cross rule form 
is then nicked clean and dry and 
proof taken of form in border on 
onionskin or similar transparent stock, 
While the ink is still moist this proof 
is positioned on the clean crosstule 
form, weighted and pounded witha 
proof planer to transfer the lines of 
the female figure to the face of the 
linotype border and cross rule. That 
part of the printing surface of lino 
type borders and cross rule which ap 
pears within the drapery of the female 
figure is cut away with an engraving 
tool, chisel or other suitable instrument. 


The proof resulting from superimpoy _ 


ing one form upon the other should 
be as Fig. 3. 


Anyone sufficiently interested may 
visualize almost limitless adaptations 
of this composing-room wrinkle by 
analysing the creations of commercial 
artists, by mentally separating from 
the whole elements which it may be 
possible to duplicate or even improve 
with typefoundry units. Thus creative 


- facilities are stimulated and thorough 


craftsmanship injected. 
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Wet Collodion—W. W. Warfel 
writes in “The American Photo-En- 
graver” for January, page 150, that 
temperature is of great importance in 
developing wet plate negatives and 
should, if possible, be around 65 de- 
grees F. If colder, longer development; 
if hotter, shorter development will 
give the same apparent result, but de- 
tail will be absent. Further, the long 
development tends to produce grain; 
the short one, fog. 

Preparation of Color-Correct Nega- 
tives—In German patent No. 490,485 
Emil Muller shows how retouching is 
done on a foil stretched over the orig- 
inal; the original is then photographed 
with the foil superposed. 

Gelatin Plates—A. Nordlander, a 
Swedish inventor, has obtained two 
British patents for improvements in 
gelatin plates (287,460 and 650,793). 
In the first invention the films are 
preliminary hardened by a saturated 
alum bath. The printing plate is pre- 
pared with a gelatin adhesive coating 
containing water glass; the edges of 
the film are coated with shellac. The 
hardened silver film is bathed in am- 
monium bichromate and after ex- 
posure is treated with sulphuric acid. 

In the second invention glass or 
zinc plates are covered with a sub- 
stratum of gelatin and alkaline silicate 
and then coated with a silver chloride- 
gelatin emulsion; after drying the 
emulsion is hardened and protected on 


the edges with varnish, then sensitized, 


with ammonium chromate. 


“Ohe Geaphic Acts Peogeeh 


Notes of Interest to Printing Craftsmen 


-P. Fabersgade describe a method of 


Hardened Colloids—In British pat. 
ent No. 320,871, W. R. Larsen and 


preparing printing plates of hardened 





colloids. To obtain a necessary depth 
of the plate without washing away any 
of the fine lines or points the sens, 
tive layer is first developed lightly, ot 
to a small depth, and treated with, 
hardening agent, the process of fyp 
ther hardening and subsequent deve 
opment being repeated until the de 
sired depth is obtained. The plate i 
preferably dried after each hardening 
stage before the developing is cop 
tinued. 


Color Improves Sales Value—Ac 
cording to Arthur S. Allen, noted 
authority on color, red and yellow 
are the most powerful colors and blue 
the least powerful. For this reason it 
requires less red or yellow to be ef 
fective. 


Any well balanced group of colors, 
when mixed on a color wheel, wil 
merge into gray. Among rules which 
Mr. Allen gives as first principles of 
color harr-.ony are: 


(1) Never use black with dark 
blue. 


(2) Avoid wide borders. Narrow 
borders are always preferable. 

(3) In designing a package com 
sider first that it must be easy to read, 

(4) Have the package design sug 
gest what is inside. 

To show how color has improved 


sales of packaged products Mr. Allen | 
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mentions a famous soap which doubled 
in demand when placed in a more at- 
tractive package, a hosiery carton 
which has become a thing of beauty, 
a box for the display of safety pins 
which secured the first order of 
$300,000 from a leading syndicate 
which now sells $800,000 worth an- 
nually. Mr. Allen quoted one business 
man as saying of a certain package, 
“I'd buy that just for the sake of look- 
ing at it.” 


Metal Printing—In French patent 
No. 647,164 Ste. Tochon-Le Page de- 
scribes a method for transferring 
designs to flat pieces of metal. The 
paper is coated uniformly with a lith- 
ographic ink or other easily fusible 
mixture of grezsy and resinous mate- 
rials, then with a thin coating of 
white; the design is made by cutting 
away the white coating. The finished 
design is pressed under heat against 
the metal so that the ink runs across 
the lines and makes a resist. 


The Layout Man—A _ contributor 
to “The L@M News” (linotype and 
machinery), London, says in the issue 
for December last: 


“The layout man is now an essen- 
tial part of the general printing or- 
ganization. His duties, at first con- 
fined to the comparatively simple 
planning of pages of type matter and 
marking up of copy, have been so ex- 
tended that he is now called on to 
plan pieces of printing from start to 
finish. He works in close touch with 
the sales force and estimating depart- 
ment; he discusses the customers’ 
problems and suggests alternative 
schemes; he originates with the sales 
manager fresh: ideas for the creation 
of new business. 
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“In other words, he is no longer 
the layout man as we knew him years 
ago, tucked away in a corner of the 
composing room, where he was often 
mildly tolerated but never encouraged. 


“But such treatment served its pur- 
pose. Only the really enthusiastic 
craftsmen survived their early ordeals. 
It was these pioneers who, by their 
vision, their love for their craft, and 
their firm and persistent belief in the 
methods they employed, have forced 
employing printers to recognize and 
to adopt a system of producing their 
work in a sane and more profitable 
manner. 

“And so today one feels that the 
layout man, having thus outgrown his 
earlier cognomen, is now entitled to a 
designation more in keeping with the 
dignity of his calling and better de- 
scriptive of the manifold duties which 
he is called upon to perform. 

“By what new title shall he be 
known? ‘Printers’ Commercial Artist’ 
is somewhat verbose and too indefi- 
nite; “Typographical Draughtsman’ is 
good to a point, but does not cover 
the many duties involved; and other 
similar titles which suggest them- 
selves do not appear to cover the 
whole of his activities. 

“If we turn to the close relative of 
the typographer—the lithographer— 
we find that ever since lithographic 
printing was first practiced the lithog- 
rapher has needed the service of 
someone to lay down on the stone 
(and, later on, the aluminum and zinc 
plates) the designs to be printed; in 
other words, a layout man. That man 
was, and is today, known as a litho- 
graphic artist. His duties are not con- 
fined to the actual laying out of the 
work; his daily task, in common with 





that of his typographic brother, de. 
mands a broader vision. 

“Why not then describe typo- 
graphic printers’ layout men as ‘Typo. 
graphic Artists?’ ” 


Rubber Plates—In an address. 
the Publicity Club of London, R, RB 
Fishenden, the noted printing engi. 
neer, said: 


“Rubber plates are finding increased 
favor in letterpress printing. It seems 
a little strange that it should have 
taken so long to appreciate the oh 
vious advantages of printing letter. 
press from a rubber surface. Rubber 
plates have been used for many years 
in rotary bag printing, and the tech 
nique of their manufacture has re 
cently been given closer study; it is 
now possible to -make a set of rubber 
plates for line work that will register 
accurately in color printing and have 
mechanical perfection almost equal to 
metal duplicates. The advantages are 
obvious, in that printing can be done 
with a small amount of pressure on 
rough paper, and, if a suitable ink is 
used, an impression of a reasonably 
high standard is obtained. Every kind 
of printing surface gives a fairly well 
defined quality to the print, and a 
rubber plate used for printing on 


rough paper provides a result that is - 


distinctly pleasing in its texture.” 


Red Ink Brilliance—In a round 
table talk at the College of Tech 
nology in Manchester, England, the 
following question was raised about 
the brilliance of red ink in printed 
matter: “Why does a red ink job apy 
pear more brilliant when printed from 
stereos or nickel plates than it does 


_when printed from copper plates?” It 


was stated that ninety-five per cent 
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of present-day reds are produced from 
coal tar, and that the defect did not 
occur to the same extent as when 
manufactured from opaque colors, 
such as pure vermilion. Stereos, when 
not nickel-faced, did not give the 
same brilliancy of red, nor did any 
printing surface of a similar metallic 
nature. Red inks worked on electros 
or other copper surfaces underwent a 
distinct change in tone, and that was 
due to chemical action of the ink on 
the copper facing of the plate. All 
such printing surfaces should be 
nickel-faced when red was the color 
required for printing.” 


Glue Formula—After an investiga- 
tion by the government printing office 
in which numerous glue formulas were 
tried, the following was adopted as 
giving the best result in bindery 
work: 


Per cent 

hii katnineisiannesnnangiiiand 40.0 
ie cinikihoccecth ote imnorapeaniienes 33.2 
NR Eiiiiaiabenehsnctcptnieessinceioase 26.6 
Ne ee 1 
| ere 1 
100.0 


Glue-glycerin ratio, 1.2 to 1. 


Although containing a high per- 
centage of glycerin, this glue was 
found to work satisfactorily even un- 
der conditions of high temperature 
and high relative humidity. 


Color Proofs—In discussing the 
difficulties of three-color printing in 
the May issue of “The Process En- 
gravers’ Monthly,” William Gamble 
says among other things: “One of the 
difhculties of three-color work is that 
so far no practical means has been 
found of ascertaining what the result 


will be until the final stage of taking 
proof. 

“When the photo-engraver is asked 
to reproduce something away from 
the studio, he usually thinks it. de- 
sirable to make an autochrome as 
well as the set of three-color nega- 
tives. This is a useful aid as far as it 
goes, but is not a full and sufficient 
record of the colors. It never gives the 
same effect as shown on the proof and 
if the etcher tries to follow it too 
closely the result will probably be in- 
correct and disappointing. What ap- 
plies to autochromes is equally true 
of all similar color transparency proc- 
esses, so we must rule out all of them, 
except as a means of approximate 
guidance. The best that can be said 
of them is that they are better than 
nothing at all. 
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“A more promising and effective 
way of obtaining a color proof, if we 
may so term it, from the negatives, is 
through one of the color print proc- 
esses, which are now becoming rather 
numerous. Any of these methods 
might be mastered by an intelligent 
young operator, given sufficient time 
and having the necessary patience. 

“The advantages that would accrue 
from making these prints are that the 
process firm would be able to show a 
result to the customer before starting 
the expensive work of making plates 
or other printing surfaces; also that 
there would be a print to use for 
guidance of the etcher or retoucher. 
There is also the possibility of work- 


a 
ing up the prints by artistic colorin 
to furnish an original for reproduction 
instead of using the first Negatives or 
positives from them. 

“Of course, this way of working 
would not do in the case of halftone 
color work where the halftone nega. 
tives are made direct from the Original 
picture, because these negative: arp 
purposely made of a character to yield 
a print on the metal suitable for the 
color etcher to work on. The firg 
proofs from a flat etch usually look 
very dull and muddy and it is for the 
etcher to bring out the light and color, 
so that in the final proof there will he 
a result comparable with the original,” 


& & & 


“Che Books of the Month 


PRESSMAN’S INK MANuAL—Forty- 
three pages of basic facts on colors, 
color and tint mixing, and other prob- 
lems of the pressman in his daily labor 
makes this little book almost a neces- 
sary companion of the up-to-date 
pressman. Julius Frank is the author 
of the booklet. Mr. Frank is press- 
work instructor in the School for 
Printing Pressmen in New York City 
and a member of the pressmen’s 
union. The book is particularly strong 
in its reference to colors and color 
mixing; as, for instance: “/\ combina- 
tion of orange and green makes citron 
—4 parts yellow, 2 parts red, and 2 
parts blue. A combination of purple 
and orange makes russet—4 parts red, 


2 parts blue, and 2 parts yellow. A 


combination of green and _ purple 


makes olive—4 parts blue, 2 parts red, 
and 2 parts yellow. White added to 
yellow will produce straw (according 
to yellow used); black added to yellow 
produces olive; therefore straw and 
olive will always harmonize. White 
added to red produces pink; black 
added to red produces maroon; there 


fore pink and maroon will always- 


harmonize. White added to blue pro 
duces azure; black added to blue pro 
duces indigo; therefore azure and in 
digo will always harmonize,” etc. The 
book may be obtained for $1 from 
the author, Julius Frank, 3477 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


PHOTOGRAVURE—This is a text 
book on the machine and hand proe 
esses of photogravure, giving a thor 
ough description of its invention and 
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later developments. It is a substantial 
octavo volume in cloth covers written 
by H. Mills Cartwright, F.R.P.S., and 
published by the American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company, Boston, 
at $3.65 a copy. 

In an interesting foreword, Mr. A. 


J. Bull, M. Sc., F. Inst. P., recalls that 
the process originated in the fifties of 
last century, when Fox Talbot worked 
out a method of producing intaglio 
plates by etching through a bichro- 
mated gelatin film; next, in 1879, Karl 
Klic substituted for Fox Talbot's film 
of bichromated gelatin, with its vary- 
ing degrees of insolubility, a devel- 
oped image by the carbon process, 
thus producing an efficient and work- 
able process. The final picture con- 
sisted of a relief of hardened gelatin 
which contained a suitable insoluble 
pigment. In1895, Klic, in conjunction 


with some Lancashire cotton printers, 
modified the process so as to be ap- 
plicable to printing from copper cyl- 
inders. 

Both methods are described in Mr. 
Cartwright’s book in the manner of 
one who is not only thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their practical working, 
but who, in the words of Mr. Bull, 
“has in no small measure contributed 
to an exact understanding of the de- 
tails of many of the operations.” 


The book, which is aided by many 
excellent halftone illustrations, deals 
in the first place with the advantages 
and limitations of photogravure. Color 
photogravure, machine gravure, and 
hand-printed photogravure are deftly 
outlined. Mr. Cartwright next goes on 
to describe in detail the preparation 
of originals and all the incidentals in 
this connection. Photographic opera- 
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tions, negative and positive retouch- 
ing, copper plates and cylinders and 
their preparation and etching, machine 
printing and hand printing by photo- 
gravure—all are succintly described in 
the succeeding chapters in a straight- 
forward manner which makes the mat- 
ter easy to grasp and pleasant to read. 

The result of Mr. Cartwright’s 
book is to render a very valuable ser- 
vice both to those printers who con- 
template taking up  photogravure 
printing, and to others who wish for 
a clear and accurate general under- 
standing of the process. The book is 
of special interest at the present time 
in view of the predictions of promi- 
nent printers regarding the immediate 
possibilities of photogravure in this 
country. 

ONE HuNDRED QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON PREsSworRK — Allan 
Robinson, principal of the Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Printing, Bal- 
timore, prepared these questions for 
an examination at the school this 
spring to select a student to whom 
would be presented the Albert H. 
Miller prize for achievement in press- 
work knowledge. His are also the an- 
swers given in the book. 

These questions and answers cover 
practically every phase of presswork— 
from the duties of a platen press 
feeder to the placing of the most diffi- 
cult overlay. As such it may be of 
much value to apprentice and journey- 
men pressmen. 

MopDERN ALPHABETS is a book by 
Melbert B. Cary Jr., of New York, 
and is, as the title implies, an exposi- 
tion of alphabets in the type faces now 
designated by the epithet “Modern”; 
in other words, it is a catalog of Euro- 
pean type faces now on sale in this 
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country by the Continental Type. 
founders Association, of which Mr 
Cary is the president. In this collection 
may be found such beauties as the Bye 
and Eve Italic, the Ehmcke Medieval 
and Italic, and the Sylvan, together 
with such atrocities as the Bifyr 
the Lautenback, the Koloss, and the 
Schwere Block. 


THE PHOTo-ENGRAVERS Practica 
HANDBOOK is a condensed treatise on 
photo-engraving in theory and prac. 
tice, built on the author’s Practical 
experience in all the branches covered 
in the book; the methods described 
therein have been used by him fo; 
years and also by general photo 
engraving plants throughout the 
country. The book is not intended as 
a complete encyclopedia of the photo 
engraving processes, but rather as a 
guide and brief treatise. 





UNIQUE 


in design 
in possibilities 
in excellence 


STEEL 


of highest grade 
of best workmanship 
of precise measurement 


BLOCK 


for book work 
for chart work 
for color work 


A “never-fail” register system for large 
er small electros. 


Write us for detailed information 


Unique Steel Block Co. 


WAVERLY, NEW YORK 
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APVERTISING SERVICE 


T YOUR HOUSE ORGAN NOoOWwW— 
et puyers during summer, get 
their business in the fall! We supply 
all copy; low in_ price; sample free. 
Writers’ Studio, Jacksonville, Florida, 


Box 34. 
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COMPOUNDS 





QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
POUND—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Il. 





STOCK CUTS for Convention Announce- 
ments. Bulletins, Business Stationery on 
hand for immediate shipment. Send for 
catalog. Business Cartoon Service, 30 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 








EMBOSSING COMPOSITION 


MICHENER’S EMBOSSING COMPOSI- 
TION, the best made. Try it. 317 Clinton 
Street, Grand Haven, Michigan. 








MONOGRAM ALPHABETS for per- 
sonal stationery mfrs. Classy and differ- 
ent. Box 2523, Sta. ‘‘A’’., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — Complete stereotyping 
plant in business section of good sized 
city. Equipment is in good condition 
and can be bought for half of what it 
would cost to replace it. The monthly 
rental for the plant is low. For detailed 
information address Box 184, The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE— PRINTING PLANT lo- 
cated in Los Angeles, California. Com- 
plete equipment for general printing. 
Invoice $3,800; sell $1,000. Address— 
Hawkeye Press, 1574 West 39th St., Los 
Angeles, California. 








CALENDAR PADS 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for 
shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 





DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 








EQUIPMENT 


STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD—Re- 
possessed, as customer’s machine re- 
turned. Used very little. We overhauled 
and guarantee same as new. Casts spac- 
ing and basing material on Lino or Inter 
from 6 to 36-pt. Equipment as desired. 
Ashton G. Stevenson, 859 N. Franklin 
Street, Chicago. 








NEED A CUTTER? 


Have 13 REBUILT Cutting Machines ready 
for prompt shipment—consisting of: 


Diamond 34/7, hand clamp, power knife. 
Seybold 32/7, latest full automatic, like new. 


Sheridan Improved 40”, full automatic, late 
type—none better. 


Sheridan Improved 45’, full automatic, late 
type—none better. 


Sheridan ‘‘New Model’’ 40/7, full automatic. 
Sheridan ‘‘New Model’’ 45/7, full automatic. 
Seybold 44’, full automatic. 

Dexter 50”, full automatic Cutter of late type. 
Sheridan 50/7, New Model, full automatic. 
Dexter 57/7, full automatic Cutter. 


Our prices are right for fully guaranteed 
machines. Write. 


Also PRESSES, and everything in MA- 
CHINERY—for the Printer. 


J. D. Hennigan Company 
218-24 N. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EQUIPMENT 
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EQUIPMENT 





SATISFIED CUSTOMERS of 1 to 55 
years standing are our main source of 
business. In our Used Equipment De- 
partment No. 45, we have selected ma- 
chines at less than market prices that 
would pay you to buy for that new job 
or new department. New equipment and 
supplies for Central territory. The 
Wanner Co., 716 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cagy. 


FOR SALE—wWeberdorfer Rotogravure 
Press, Roll Feed, Sheet delivery size 
36x46. Fourteen copper cylinders, grind- 
ing machine, overhead trolley for han- 
dling cylinders. One 62” two _ color 
Miehle, one 65” single color Miehle. 
Both with extension deliveries. A. W. 
Robertson, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE—Two F & L litho hand 

proofing presses, size of bed 24x33—In- 

ternal Gear. Price $35.00 each. One 13” 

litho hand proofing roller, $6.00 each. 

All in good condition. E. . Walker, 

ers North Capitol Street, Washington, 
a et 











WE BUY AND SELL everything in 
Standard, Obsolete and Amateur print- 
ing machinery, and material. Write 
wants. Thos. R. Bell & Co., N. W. 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Harris S-7-L. 36x48 offset 
press. Automatic pile feeder and posi- 
tive delivery. Press in fine condition. 
Address Automatic, Box 180, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 


ONE SINGLE KEYBOARD MODEL 14, 
3 years old, gas pot, 6 and 8 pt. Century 
with Italic, 5% pt. No. 2 with Bold 
Face, and two sets ad figures. Address 
Box 182, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


POWER BRONZER WITH MOTOR, 
$50.00. Babcock cylinder press with 
Dexter feeder, very cheap. Phone Supe- 
rior 9275. Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 
412 Orleans Street, Chicago. 


MODEL 5 LINOTYPE—Cash or terms 
to responsible party. Must be moved. 
Address Box 181, The Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


FOR SALE—ONE HICKOK RULING 
machine. First class condition. Write 
American Sales Book Company, Ltd., 
Elmira, New York. 


MILLER UNIVERSAL Saw Trimmer 
with Router, Drill and Jig Saw. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed, $390. Johnson Roller 
Company. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


MODEL 8 LINOTYPE—A-1 condition— 


now running; fully equipped. Address 
Box 185, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 


COLT’S ARMORY and Laureate Print- 
ing Press, late styles and models. Fully 
guaranteed. Box No. 162, Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


























LINOTYPE MATS—12 pt. Cento 
panded with Century Bold. Precio 
new. $50. Perfection Type, 141 5 5th 
St., St. Paul, Minn. = 


MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spaceband 
liners, etc., new and used, bought aol’ 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa 
FOR SALE—33 in. White Power 
$300; Linotype mats, 6 to 10 poet at 
12 pt. 5c; 18 pt. 10c. 8x12 Miller, $399 


Wood type, 6 lines up. The Wean 
Baltimore, Md. + Er 
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FOLDERS 


LIBERTY MODEL 89 22x32 FOLDER 
with A.C. motor, cost $1,000. Price $500 
for quick sale. Good as new, makes 
three right angle or one right angle 
and two parallel folds. D. C. Beck, 999 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Til,’ 


ANDERSON COVER FOLDER. Ania. 
son Section Folder. Brown 28x42” gat. 
alog folder. Dexter 32x44” Jobber 
Liberty No. 90 16x22” three folds. C.F 
Anderson & Co., 3229 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago. ’ 











LIBERTY MODEL 89 with motor. Just 
like new. Price $300.00 or will trade 
for what have you. C. H. Benford, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 





AMAZING PRICES 
on Rebuilt Equipment 


{ Baum 55 Folder. 

Eclipse No. 5 Folder (3 folds). 
Mentges No. 112 Folder, 17x22. 
Multicolor Press, like new. 

M-24 and Feed. 

Davidson friction feed. 

M-24 Autofede. 

Eclipse Air Feed, 19x25. 

Baum Pony Folder. 

Ne. 291 Baum Folder (4 folds), 19x25. 
No. 89 Liberty, 22x32. 

Rosback Distributor, 10x15. 

Rosback Distributor, 12x18. 

No. 5 Mentges Felder, 17x22. 

No. 2 Mentges Folder, 14x21. 

All machines are complete with necessary 
motors, and all equipment, and are rebuilt by 
factory-trained men. 

We have other just as attractive bargains. 
Write for particulars on your needs. 


MULTICOLOR SALES CO. 
421 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6100 ; 
Check the items you are interested im, 
tear out this ad and mail back to 
us for prices. 


OOOOoOoOoOoOoRvoOoooo 
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FOLDERS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





EL 89, takes 
FOLDER, MOD , 
LIER x32 sheet. Equipped with 110 
it A. C. Motor. Cost $1,000.00; is in 
good condition. Price $250.00 for quick 
sale. Provence, Jarrard & Martin, 


Greenville, South Carolina. 


MODEL 90 16x22 three folds, 
aorveme trt rebuilt. Automatic Eclipse 
14x19, $500. Model 89 22x32 Liberty re- 
built, $500. Hall 25x34, $375. J. L. Paul, 
g08 So. Dearborn St., Chicag»®. 


LL ACCURATE FOLDER that 
5 ee pamphlet fold of not larger 
than 12x18 stock. Economy Print Shop, 
San Bernardino, California. 


LDERS—Used, first class condition. 
aoelar 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 




















INKS 


GUARANTEED PRINTING INKS that 
will not need any doctoring to prevent 
offsetting, picking or mottling. Will not 
offset. My ‘“‘Eureka’”’ half-tone black is 
what you have been waiting for at $1.00 
lb. A. E. Gibson, Uphams Corner, Boston. 











KNIFE GRINDERS 


SEND US YOUR KNIVES, all kinds 

by mail or express. Dull or poorly 

sharpened knives cost money in more 

ways than one. 

Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl. 





Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W 


Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 
unoccupied territory for genuine en- 
graved and embossed stationery. Old 
firm, liberal commission. We do work 
for the trade also. Send for estimates. 
Harper’s, 283-291 E. Spring Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED by expert printer 
mechanic who can also help manage job 
plant and small newspaper. Desires 
town east of the Mississippi. Address 
Box 186, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 











POSITION WANTED by first class 
superintendent of a Trade Composi- 
tion Plant, who wants to make a 
change. Address Box 183, care of 
The Graphic Arts Monthly. 














HOT EMBOSSING, Die Cutting, Cata- 
logue and Book Covers, Advertising 
Novelties. Write us regarding your 
cover problems. Specialty Embossing 
Co., 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Typewriter, like new, and 


adding machine. $20 each. Jay Steel, 
Box 16, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


MY TINTED AND ART BUSINESS 
CARDS get business. Cost $1.25 1,000. 
Big variety. Burdett, South Euclid, Ohio. 














OVERLAYS 


OVERLAYS THAT PRINT HALF- 
tones — A_ service unequaled. Will 
shorten your makeready time. Let us 
convince you. Chicago Overlay and Sup- 
ply Co., 422 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED— 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS CO., Manufac- 
turers of rules of Quality, leads and 
slugs. 2 to 24 point Elrod Cast, 125 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago. 








Printers Supply Service, 719 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 








SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 














SCHOOLS 
MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and Intertypes. Practical 


course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 








STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 





WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 9554. Los Angeles, Calif. 


WIRE 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, 
Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. 
Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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Entire Building Utilized for the 


Manufacture of Rapid Rollers 


Exe 

















HIGH GRADE PRINTERS ROLLERS 
RUBBER — NEWSPAPER ROLLERS 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


Inventors of the Mercury Roller 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 


Federal at 26th Victory 3100 


CHICAGO 














































































SAVE 25 to 55% 


On Modern Pressroom and Bindery Equipment 


Every HOOD-FALCO installation is a huge saving 
and must satisfy the purchaser 





Before our erector is permitted to leave a Hood-Falco installation he must 
secure a release from the buyer testifying as to the performance of the ma- 
chine. The letter below is typical of hundreds we receive covering this point. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 

This is to tell you that the rebuilt Miehle you have sold and erected 
for us is performing most satisfactorily. We are delighted with the 
speed and quality of the work it has been turning» out for us and we 
are expecting to order more equipment from you in the near future. 

Yours very truly, 


PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 
River Forest, Ill. 


UNUSUAL OFFERINGS 
CYLINDER PRESSES I—10x15 Old Series CHANDLER & PRICE 


JOBBER. 
2—6/0 TWO-COLOR MIEHLES, 52x70/" bed, = 
_ ~—ggd suction pile feeders and extension i a carts aaene Pease 
eliveries. 1—14x22 JOHN THOMSON LAUREATE 
i—No. | TWO-COLOR MIEHLE, 53x56” bed, - 
with extension delivery. CUTTERS 


2—6/0 MIEHLES, 51x68” bed, one with Cross = 
feeder and extension delivery i—5777 OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, automatic 


lamp. 

4—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, ex68”r bed, with : 

or without Dexter suction pile feeders and ex- oer pees POWER CUTTER, automatic 
tension deliveries. . ; I—SEYBOLD LABEL DIE CUTTER. 


2-2/0 MIEHLES, 43x56” bed, with extension 44” SEYBOLD POWER CUTTER, automatic 
etiveries. 


clamp. 

2—No. | MIEHLES, 39x53/" bed. 
2—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50” bed. FOLDERS 
2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46’" bed. i—DEXTER 189-A, 38x50”, with late style 
2—No. 4 FOUR- ROLLER MIEHLES, 29x41/”7 Cross_feeder. 

bed. 1—ANDERSON JOBBING FOLDER, 25x38”. 
{—COTTRELL CUTTER & CREASER, 51x68”" 1—DEXTER FOLDER, 33x46’. 

bed. I—HALL THREE- FOLD, 25x34/",, 

JOB PRESSES I—ANDERSON SINGLE FOLD. 


i—Model “‘E’””, CLEVELAND FOLDER, very new. 


tu “S" RELLY PRESSES. MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


a Ff Series CHANDLER & PRICE sear ng ee Chapman setine 
onitor Mu 
2-10x15 New Series MILLER AUTOMATIC Puch wack Gamand 
UNITS. Stitchers Hooks 


We furnish machines guaranteed, delivered and erected at any point. A regular stock of 
rebuilt cylinder presses of all sizes and miscellaneous equipment. 


Write, Wire or Phone Us 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office Chicago Office Boston Office 
225 VARICK STREET 343 S. DEARBORN STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Walker 1554 Telephone Harrison 5643 Telephone Hancock 3115 
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Bia oa: 7 
40.000 Folded 
Booklets Per Hou 
The New 1930 Baum Automé tie 
This is just one of the 57 folds produced by che ‘ 


Baum Automatic—high speed, accurate—folds m 
delicate stock and even heavy stock without scort 
The price is only $1250 complete with suction Fee 
and motors. 3 


Ask for a Demonstration 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM — 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Be a -: 
Pe 


The quality 
Folder 
of America 
for Quality 
Folding 





